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ATTENTION! 


All Presbyterian families with seniors 
in high school planning for college in 
the fall of 1952. 














The Presbyterian : 
Church, U.S. offers fad 


TWENTY COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in the Presbyterian college of your choice! 








You are eligible if . 


you are (1) in the senior year of an accredited high school (or a recent gradu- 
ate who has done no college work); and you are (2) a member of the Presby- 


$2,000 








$1 ,600 terian Church in the United States (Southern Presbyterian Church). 
$1,200 You may attend 
Senior Colleges Scope Address 
$1 000 CE aa cule ls: sa) x esc eeweameaes ey ate ne wey Decatur, Ga. 
’ RI oe od NOME aii i,» sie vetehiii oferta wieteue Sk ene eal Batesville, Ark. 
: tra aaly.G o°G:e arors.wscd acotwnsia ao .e.c 9-054 01.5. a/e in grag ee ereeinica aiale Sherman, Tex. 
(14 each college year) Oe ee 5 a ON UMNEEDS 5: «ae 5: 4:5:6'5 elaine See tale ee anene Jackson, Miss. 
: I re tr lel S oierc:y 0.0% able wea ae ot Es yo v 5.6:0tb nselerd bc cegeod eaiatola ea ae Danville, Ky. 
OED Ie ee ee ae BOO. yo. dacoS wlcsa 0s, Ves Heenan ee Davidson, . aR 4 
I MONEE GEEEINORS f nio'c.c/k ct wis ce ceesbod BAPOD cA cov eaee Ree Dee ee Elkins, Ww ms § 
$500 NS OES ee eer EON. 5 53.6 a.4d dn.cra oa ra ne ea eee Red Springs, N. C. 
———— SI oo bas: Sista Slevsia wo.e ear RR ee ee ry ee me Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
BN head eae. «<0 e:o0cdaw wudvee|> <b wieianeadt ROME. ccacin es 0s cvramatewe wou ia ees Bristol, Tenn. 
Mary NG ood. Senile setae a's wa a! oer or MERU. 5-0 v.06 56 ReNewlc Cee paalee ae Staunton, Va. 
$400 | EDD rr TOA PIE pod ie NOTE. «sib on 0: planing ape Oo Montreat, N. C. 
UES arwis x1a.d0> a > sya oe 8 da.e «die CS Serr ree ee tn) ee Clinton, S. C. 
NED WG 9 055-69 a 8450 ay na 6s we ciel eae MLS oie woo hein'y.t es CRcen nee eC eee Charlotte, N. C. 
NN Se Sans o0c.4'0 li 310 a be ae eee hn, OT EET EC SLY or Memphis, Tenn. 
$300 $300 $300 NUNIT hat tr aos ek w's 6's pclae wie ey & olatt Co-ed—Negro......... weit hath a ered acetate Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
NUNES DAd vy cvy © 6070 0.8.6 00's otieneen POE <u oraiy S dia-v ic a:dee Nah wid rue eee ealat an Fulton, Mo. 
Junior Colleges 
$200 $200 $200 SR i chds 4.080. 1540 ce Sev eS ote a ok oss d Ave ate ete eon ae oes Jackson, Ky. 
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$100 $100 write 
(for one year only) BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


to be paid to the Presbyterian 


silies saa Division of Higher Education, Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 























Why Family i Reading Cub Offers. 


OF THESE FINE Ss; ‘ 
VOLUMES 
(Value up to $12.65) ah 


for only 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


y= you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 





Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive 
home dictionary, incorpo- 
rating all the advances 
achieved during the last 
100 years! Contains 80,- 
000 entries, over 700 illus- 
trations, almost 900 pages. 
Newly written, modern, 
accurate. A must for your 
permanent home library! 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 


Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes — the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up-to- 
the-minute taste sensations 
that will delight your 
palate. Crystal-clear di- 
rections make it impossi- 
ble to go wrong. 


FARM WANTED 
By Helen Train Hilles 
Fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
Hilles dreaded picnics, 
farms, bugs and quiet 
country life. This is the 
delightful story of how 
she became an accom- 
plished amateur farmer in 
spite of herself — and 
loved the experience! 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


LOOK YOUNGER, 


LIVE LONGER 
By Gaylord Hauser 


Here, at last, in one big 
volume is Mr. Hauser’s 
amazing plan for lifelong 
youth, strength, beauty 
and health through prop- 
erly controlled diet. An 
exciting book every per- 
son in the land should 
read! Pub. edition, $3.00. 


et 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cut, 
sew, finish and remodel 
clothes like a. profession- 
al! Easy to follow, com- 
plete, full of ideas .and 
short-cuts for making slip 
covers, drapes, etc. Con- 
tains over <0 poms and 
1000 pictures. Publisher's 

edition, $3.95. 












THE EDGE OF TIME 
By Loula Grace Erdman 
A full and gentle story 
of a woman who was “‘sec- 
ond-choice’’ bride of a 
handsome young farmer— 
and how she faced a mar- 
riage in which she could 
not completely believe. By 


FAITH TO LIVE BY 
By Alson J. Smith 
Here is just what faith is 
and how you can use it to 
triumph over the frustra- 
tions and conflicts of 
everyday life. In a score 
of inspiring chapters, Dr. 
Smith proves that you can 


APRIL SNOW 
By Lillian Budd 


The powerful story of a 
mother’s courageous and 
lonely struggle to raise 
her children to be kind, 
intelligent and loving — 
without the help of her 
cruel and selfish husband 





the author of ‘‘The Years 
of he Locust.’’ Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 








conquer fear and find the 
key to happiness, health 
and success in faith! 





whose only thoughts were 
for himself. 
edition, $3.00. 


Publisher's 





STORIES OF 
THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 

Contains every aria, all 
the action, the complete 
stories of 72 of the world’s 
best-loved operas. 627 
fascinating, fact-filled 
pages offer many years of 
tichly-rewarding _ study. 
Sturdily bound. Publish- 
er's edition, $3.75. 





CREATIVE HOME 


DECORATING 

By The Rockows 
Work wonders in your 
home with this huge man- 
ual! Contains 500 illus- 
trations; 41 full-color 
““demonstration rooms’’ ; 
complete step-by-step 
methods. A volume for 
all real home lovers. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 








WHY WE MAKE THIS 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
Members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, and retained in 
your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books vou purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every month 
—you may accept as few as four each 
year to retain your membership. All se- 
lections are new, complete, well-printed 
and well-bound. And your books will be 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Free ''Bonus'' Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Mone 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as your EE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $12.65—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer 


c 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


tions or alternates I accept. 


Mr. 
Mrs 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. PS-116.67, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Read- 
ing Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection, or alternate book offered—at the special mem- 
bers’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
dling). There are no membership dues or fees, and I 
may accept as few as four selections or alternates dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
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You Will Be 


Interested In 


e The special section on the Special 
Causes of the Assembly, describing 
some of the very important phases 
of our Church work which are not 
as often publicized as some of the 
others. You will want to find out all 
you can about such interesting things 
as the Historical Foundation, the 
American Bible Society, and the 
General Council, to mention only a 
part of them. 


e Pictures from one of the synodical 
orphanages of our Church shown in 
“This Is Our Home.” Work such as 
that shown in this home is going on 
in all the synods of the Church, and 
it is during the Thanksgiving season 
that most of the churches remember 
these homes. 


e Another in our series of steward- 
ship articles for “Our Tithing Ad- 
venture.” This time you will want 
to consider the question, “Is Yours a 
Stewardship Church?” 


e Henry G. Bennett’s analysis of a 
Christian’s responsibility in the world 
today found in the address he pre- 
sented in Montreat at the Church 
Extension Conference—“The Noblest 
Charity.” 

e The work some Japanese students 
are doing in the establishment of 
outposts in Tokyo as described in 
“Students’ Church in the Slums.” 

e The three Presbyterian Ministers 
in our Southland chosen “Rural Min- 
isters of the Year.” 


e ‘Sixteen Missionaries Commis- 
sioned to Serve” giving short bio- 
graphical sketches of these young 
men and young women who have 
answered the call to spread the Gospel 
around the world. 


e Turner Rice’s pertinent discussion 
of the “Effects of Inflation on An- 
nuities.” 

e Our cover photo from Barium 
Springs Orphanage, Barium Springs, 
North Carolina. 
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Thankful 
for All! 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 
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Thankful for this: 
For the wealth of the fields, 
For the amply filled barns 
And the fruit autumn yields; 
For assurance that God 
Continues His care 
For the children He placed 
In this earthland, so fair. 


Thankful for this: 
For the dreams of our sires, 
For the victories won 
By conflict’s fierce fires; 
But more for the dreams 
We cherish—for peace, 
When throughout the wide earth 
All warring shall cease. 


Thankful for all! 
May no morning light dawn 
That finds us despairing, 
No faith to go on. 
May no day cease its tasks 
As the evening shades fall 
Without praise to the Giver. 
Thankful for all! 









HE ASSEMBLY’S Special Causes 

are eight agencies or projects of 
the Church that are supported by the 
General Fund. 

There is nothing “special” about 
these causes except the manner in 
which they receive their support. And 
there is nothing “special” about this 
manner of receiving support except 
that the treasurer who receives all 
gifts for each of these causes is, in 
effect, a central treasurer. 

The money that is contributed to- 
ward the support of these eight causes 
is called the General Fund. This Fund 
is one of the six parts into which the 
General Assembly Benevolence Dollar 
is divided. The relation of the Gen- 
eral Fund to the whole budget of the 
General Assembly may be seen in a 
glance at the accompanying chart. 

There is nothing “general” about 
the General Fund except the name. 
On the contrary, it is very specifically 
divided into eight parts, each part go- 
ing for the definite support of one 
of the eight agencies dependent upon 
the Fund. 

Six of these agencies are familiar 
to many while two are perhaps not 
so well known. It is hoped that the 
discussion which follows will be help- 
ful not only in understanding the 
work of each of the agencies sup- 
ported by the General Fund but also 
in encouraging generous and regular 
support. 





What Are the Assembly’s | Sy 


By P. J. Garrison, Jr. 


Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer 


The proportionate amount each 
agency receives from the General 
Fund may be seen in a glance at the 
chart below. 


WOMEN’S WORK 

The Board of Women’s Work has 
been given a large assignment of re- 
sponsibility by the General Assembly. 
It includes conveying to the women 
of the Church the full program of 
the Church and guiding them in 
adapting the program to meet the 
needs of the local group, the pres- 
bytery, and the synod. 

The program is conveyed through 
the literature produced and distrib- 
uted by the Board. This one task 
reaches tremendous proportions each 
year. The field operations of the 
Board reach out into the local church, 
the presbytery, the synod, and the 
General Assembly where the litera- 
ture is implemented through personal 


THE GENERAL FUND DOLLAR 





Minister and His Work 
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contact with present and future lead- 
ers. How well this double task is being 
done may be seen in the fact that it 
is generally recognized that the 
Women of the Church are thor- 
oughly informed concerning the 
program and work of the Church. 

The entire work of this Board is 
dependent for its support on the 
nine and one-half cents it receives 
out of each one dollar contributed to 
the General Fund. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL 

This is a comparatively new term 
in the Church. The work of the 
Council, however, is the same as that 
of the former Committee on Steward- 
ship, with certain additional respon- 
sibilities as set forth by the General 
Assembly. 

In addition to preparing, proposing, 
and promoting the annual benevo- 
lence budget for the General Assem- 
bly, the General Council provides a 
co-ordinated program of work, study, 
and promotion for the Assembly’s 
Agencies. This results in the official 
program and calendar of work when 
approved by the Assembly. 

The Committee on Publicity is con- 
cerned with seeing that the news of 
the Church reaches distribution points 
while it is still news. It also prepares 
and distributes the Presbyterian Bul- 
letin. 

The Research Committee is a new 
area of work that is just being acti- 
vated. Its potential value to the 
Church is without limit as it seeks 
to plan an adequate strategy in order 
that the Church may take advantage 
of its strategic opportunities. 

The entire work of the General 
Council is dependent upon the slightly 
more than thirteen and one-half cents 
it receives from each one dollar con- 
tributed to the General Fund. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
The Assembly’s Training School is 
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owned and operated by the General 
Assembly of the Church. Its purpose 
is to prepare both lay men and women 
for Christian service. It graduates 
serves as directors of religious edu- 
cation, as pastors’ assistants, as Bible 
teachers, as home and foreign mis- 
sionaries, and as leaders in other vital 
Church responsibilities. 

The work of the School is limited 
only by the lack of funds. The only 
way that many churches will be able 
to realize their hopes to employ grad- 
uates of the school will be to help 
in the expansion program so that 
more volunteers for Christian service 
may be adequately trained. 

The entire operation, and possible 
expansion, of the Training School is 
dependent upon the slightly more 
than twenty-two and one-half cents 
it receives from each one dollar con- 
tributed to the General Fund. 


MONTREAT 

Montreat is familiar to the entire 
Church. The requirements for main- 
taining and enlarging the facilities are 
not, perhaps, so familiar, Any enter- 
prise as large and as involved as is 
Montreat necessarily costs a lot of 
money. In order to encourage people 
to attend its conferences and take ad- 
vantage of its other facilities the cost 
must be kept low. To keep the costs 
low means that Montreat must have 
an income over and above any sur- 
plus realized from its various opera- 
tions. The wise administration of all 
available funds is the only possible 
way that such needs as an enlarged 
water supply, efficiency apartments 
for family use at very low rental, 
and a multitude of other necessities 
may be provided. 

The slightly less than thirteen cents 
of each one dollar contributed to the 
General Fund which Montreat now 
receives is pledged and assigned to 
the creditors for the debt incurred in 
completing Howerton Hall. Any re- 
cent visitor to Montreat who has been 
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a guest in Howerton Hall will testify 
to the large place of usefulness of this 
newest building at Montreat. 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 

The Historical Foundation is recog- 
nized as one of the world’s great col- 
lections of Presbyterian and Reformed 
literature. Thousands upon thousands 
of holdings preserve the records of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches. 

The intricacies and details of the 
operation of an enterprise like the 
Historical Foundation cannot be fully 
appreciated by any except those 
versed in something of library science 
or those who are naturally inclined 
toward historical research. 

The Foundation is dependent upon 
the General Fund for money to pay 
its operating expense. The money for 
its own building is being provided 
largely through individual gifts and 
as the result of a quiet campaign. Less 
than three cents of each dollar con- 
tributed to the General Fund finds 
its way into the support of the His- 
torical Foundation. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

The American Bible Society is the 
official agency of the Church for the 
distribution of Scriptures throughout 
the world. The Society itself is com- 
pletely independent of the Church, 
serving only as her agent. It is the 
only American national and _ inter- 
denominational society operating on 


General Fund 


a world-wide basis, organized for the 
single purpose of encouraging the 
wider circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to every man in his own lan- 
guage without note or comment, and 
without purpose of profit. 

The Society receives less than five 
cents of each one dollar contributed 
to your General Fund. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS WORK 

The Permanent Committee on the 
Minister and His Work is relatively 
new in the Church. Its work is, per- 
haps, little known throughout the 
Church. Its importance could hardly 
be overestimated, but for the pur- 
poses of this article it is not necessary 
to outline the work here. It is men- 
tioned because the General Assembly 
originally allocated a little less than 
two and one-half cents out of each 
one dollar contributed to the General 
Fund for the support of the full-time 
secretary and the work of this Com- 
mittee. The General Assembly of 
1951 changed the method of finan- 
cing the work of this Committee by 
directing that the appropriation be 
paid out of the Treasury of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The General Council 
will make disposition of the amount 
that would normally come to this 
cause from the General Fund. 


THE EQUALIZATION FUND 
The equalization fund is just what 
the name suggests; it is a fund that 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The architect’s drawing of 
the new home for the His- 
torical Foundation. 





A Historical Mine in the Hills 


HE RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPERS of the Southern Baptist 
Convention have recently carried the 
most widely circulated article on the 
Historical Foundation of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., ever published! 
This story was the result of a visit 
from Dr. Norman Cox, head of the 
historical work of the Southern Bap- 
tists. Two students of Yale University 
have made trips to Montreat to con- 
sult a single holding of the Founda- 
tion! Altogether representatives of 
thirty-five universities and graduate 
schools have carried on research in 
the institution by way of preparation 
for the writing of theses. Such is the 
tremendous historical value of the 
vast collection of facts about the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed faiths now 
assembled in the basement of Assem- 
bly Inn at Montreat, North Carolina. 
The Historical Foundation was es- 
tablished by the General Assembly in 
1926, with Rev. S. M. Tenney as its 
curator, in Texarkana, Texas. The 
next year it was moved to Montreat 
and chartered by the State of North 
Carolina. It is commissioned to col- 
lect, preserve, and promote the use 


By Thomas H. Spence, Jr. 


Curator of the Historical Foundation 





The Matthew’s Bible at the Historical 
Foundation. 


of materials relating to Presbyterians 
and Presbyterianism, and has come to 
be recognized, both in this country 
and abroad, as one of the world’s 
great collections of Presbyterian and 
Reformed literature. An example of 
this fact is found in the recent refer- 
ence of an inquirer by the Seattle, 
Washington, Public Library to the 
Foundation for information on the 
records of a Toronto, Canada, church. 

A Bible printed fourteen years be- 
fore the discovery of America, a 
“Matthew’s” Bible of 1537, two years 


after the first publication of the en- 
tire Bible in English, a “Great” Bible 
of the days of Henry VIII (1540), 
a first edition of the Genevan 
(“Breeches”) Bible (1560), a two- 
volume, twelve-language Polygot of 
the New Testament (1599), and a 
King James Version of the first year 
of issue (1611) are among the Foun- 
dation’s fine Bible collection assem- 
bled largely through the generosity 
of Mr. Wallace Parham of Mobile, 
Alabama. 

The library is rich in early volumes 
on Presbyterianism, including the first 
Genevan (1550) and first English 
(1561) versions of John Calvin’s [n- 
stitutes, the earliest Westminster Di- 
rectory for Worship (1644), the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms of 
1647, and a Confession of Faith of the 
same date. 

To the extensive manuscript collec- 
tion has recently been added, through 
the efforts of Rev. Ebenezer Hotch- 
kin, a ninety-nine-year-old diary of 
Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, pioneer mis- 
sionary to the Indians. 

Last winter’s addition to the Foun- 
dation Archives of more than two 
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hundred volumes of the minutes of 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands brought 
the total volumes in the Archives to 
more than 4500. This division of the 
Foundation is one of the richest bodies 
of source materials on Presbyterianism 
to be found. 

Periodical files contain between 
nine and ten thousand volumes of 
Presbyterian newspapers and maga- 
zines. A number of these are not 
listed by any other library, while 
Foundation files are often the most 
complete enumerated in the Union 
List of Serials. 

But while the Foundation is rooted 
in the past, it moves forward with 
the assistance of modern technology. 
As this is written, ten rolls of micro- 
film representing the records of the 
First Church of Nashville, Tennessee, 
are being accessioned. Recordings of 
present-day addresses have begun to 
take their places on its shelves along 
with manuscript and printed copies 
of speeches of the past. Funds have 
been in hand for several years for the 
purchase of sorely needed photostatic 
equipment to facilitate the exact re- 
production of materials. 

The most spectacular single item 
in the Foundation is the History of 
Churches and Women’s Work in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. This manuscript compilation 
is now filed in 675 large volumes and 
already constitutes a work of widely 
proclaimed significance. More than 
ten thousand authors have had a part 
in this history. 

So manifest has been the interest 
of the young people of the Church, 
culminating in the repeated contacts 
with the Foundation during their 1951 
Conference at Montreat, that it ap- 
pears that they may rival the activi- 
ties of the women in historical en- 
deavors. A class for historians and 
secretaries under the leadership of 
Rev. J. M. Bemiss represented an ag- 
gressive formal approach to this field, 
but the general concern of all those 
attending the Conference was indica- 
tive of the increased historical con- 
sciousness of the entire group. 

A beautifully embroidered banner 
from the SOCIEDAD FEMENIL 
DORCAS of Kingsville, Texas, is a 
recent acquisition of the Museum. 
This standard from an organization 
of the women in Texas-Mexican Pres- 
bytery presents a historical object 
lesson of our Church as it is associated 
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with similar bodies throughout the 
world. 

Dr. Walter L. Lingle once desig- 
nated the Foundation as “a great 
workshop.” A check on ten cards of 
research workers held as currently 
studying in the Library and Archives 
reveals the rather surprising fact that 
four of this number are from Texas, 
two from Kentucky, and one each 
from Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

The overshadowing need of the 
Foundation is that of an adequate 
building for the proper storage of its 
holdings and space for the conduct 
of its work. Plans have been drawn 
by one of America’s outstanding ar- 
chitects, Alfred Morton Githens of 
New York City. A splendidly located 
lot has been secured, and somewhat 


more than $65,000, or approximately 
one half the total needed, for con- 
struction is now in hand. The ac- 
companying drawing shows the build- 
ing as it will appear to one walking 
from the Montreat Post Office to- 
ward Assembly Inn. 


President Walter W. Moore, of 
Union Seminary, once remarked that 
Southern Presbyterians were excellent 
makers but poor recorders of history. 
The Foundation was established less 
than one month before his death. 
After the passage of a quarter century 
it is the prime source for materials 
relating to the story of the Presby- 
terian Church in the South, -in addi- 
tion to serving as the depository for 
one of the great denominational his- 
tories of all time. 





From Strength to Strength 
in Women’s Work 


The Annual Report of the Board 
of Women’s Work presented to the 
1951 General Assembly mirrored 
many evidences of progress on the 
part of the 287,211 women enlisted for 
Christ in the 2,962 Women of the 
Church organizations in our Church. 
Plans for the days ahead include 
objectives which should challenge 
women to advance from strength to 
yet further strength in the Master’s 
service. The goal continues to be en- 
listing every woman for Christ and 
establishing in every church in our 
Assembly a Women of the Church 
organization. The large number of 
women who have not yet given their 
full powers to His service, together 
with the large number in the 703 
churches in which there are no 
Women of the Church organizations, 
constitute a challenging potential for 
enlisting all the woman power for 
Christ. 

Some immediate objectives for 
reaching this goal are: co-operating 
in the completion plans of the Pro- 
gram of Progress through emphasis 
on “Our Tithing Adventure”; enrich- 


ing the study program and enlisting 
more interest in it; enlarging the pro- 
gram of leader development through 
new field service techniques and train- 
ing classes; providing guidance for 
service projects in local groups; ex- 
panding the program in Negro Work; 
increasing recognition that women 
must work in the framework of the 
entire adult program of the Church; 
obeying Christ’s commission to be 
His witnesses at home and through- 
out the whole world. 


There are facts that give encourage- 
ment with regard to the Christian’s 
supreme task—evangelism. The call 
of the Master sounds out clearly to 
do yet more es His interpreters and 
evangels in our assigned mission fields 
of the world: to follow the path He 
marks out for us through His Word, 
to adorn the pattern of Christian liv- 
ing given by His example; to appro- 
priate the power available to all 
through the Holy Spirit received in 
tarrying with God in prayer. Thus 
only, shall we go “from strength to 
strength” in life and service for Christ. 
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The architect’s drawing of 
the new home for the His- 
torical Foundation. 





A Historical Mine in the Hills 


pb ipeve RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPERS of the Southern Baptist 
Convention have recently carried the 
most widely circulated article on the 
Historical Foundation of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., ever published! 
This story was the result of a visit 
from Dr. Norman Cox, head of the 
historical work of the Southern Bap- 
tists. Two students of Yale University 
have made trips to Montreat to con- 
sult a single holding of the Founda- 
tion! Altogether representatives of 
thirty-five universities and graduate 
schools have carried on research in 
the institution by way of preparation 
for the writing of theses. Such is the 
tremendous historical value of the 
vast collection of facts about the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed faiths now 
assembled in the basement of Assem- 
bly Inn at Montreat, North Carolina. 

The Historical Foundation was es- 
tablished by the General Assembly in 
1926, with Rev. S. M. Tenney as its 
curator, in Texarkana, Texas. The 
next year it was moved to Montreat 
and chartered by the State of North 
Carolina. It is commissioned to col- 
lect, preserve, and promote the use 


By Thomas H. Spence, Jr. 


Curator of the Historical Foundation 





The Matthew’s Bible at the Historical 
Foundation. 


of materials relating to Presbyterians 
and Presbyterianism, and has come to 
be recognized, both in this country 
and abroad, as one of the world’s 
great collections of Presbyterian and 
Reformed literature. An example of 
this fact is found in the recent refer- 
ence of an inquirer by the Seattle, 
Washington, Public Library to the 
Foundation for information on the 
records of a Toronto, Canada, church. 

A Bible printed fourteen years be- 
fore the discovery of America, a 
“Matthew’s” Bible of 1537, two years 


after the first publication of the en- 
tire Bible in English, a “Great” Bible 
of the days of Henry VIII (1540), 
a first edition of the Genevan 
(“Breeches”) Bible (1560), a two- 
volume, twelve-language Polygot of 
the New Testament (1599), and a 
King James Version of the first year 
of issue (1611) are among the Foun- 
dation’s fine Bible collection assem- 
bled largely through the generosity 
of Mr. Wallace Parham of Mobile, 
Alabama. 

The library is rich in early volumes 
on Presbyterianism, including the first 
Genevan (1550) and first English 
(1561) versions of John Calvin’s /n- 
stitutes, the earliest Westminster Di- 
rectory for Worship (1644), the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms of 
1647, and a Confession of Faith of the 
same date. 

To the extensive manuscript collec- 
tion has recently been added, through 
the efforts of Rev. Ebenezer Hotch- 
kin, a ninety-nine-year-old diary of 
Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, pioneer mis- 
sionary to the Indians. 

Last winter’s addition to the Foun- 
dation Archives of more than two 
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hundred volumes of the minutes of 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands brought 
the total volumes in the Archives to 
more than 4500. This division of the 
Foundation is one of the richest bodies 
of source materials on Presbyterianism 
to be found. 

Periodical files contain between 
nine and ten thousand volumes of 
Presbyterian newspapers and maga- 
zines. A number of these are not 
listed by any other library, while 
Foundation files are often the most 
complete enumerated in the Union 
List of Serials. 

But while the Foundation is rooted 
in the past, it moves forward with 
the assistance of modern technology. 
As this is written, ten rolls of micro- 
film representing the records of the 
First Church of Nashville, Tennessee, 
are being accessioned. Recordings of 
present-day addresses have begun to 
take their places on its shelves along 
with manuscript and printed copies 
of speeches of the past. Funds have 
been in hand for several years for the 
purchase of sorely needed photostatic 
equipment to facilitate the exact re- 
production of materials. 

The most spectacular single item 
in the Foundation is the History of 
Churches and Women’s Work in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. This manuscript compilation 
is now filed in 675 large volumes and 
already constitutes a work of widely 
proclaimed significance. More than 
ten thousand authors have had a part 
in this history. 

So manifest has been the interest 
of the young people of the Church, 
culminating in the repeated contacts 
with the Foundation during their 1951 
Conference at Montreat, that it ap- 
pears that they may rival the activi- 
ties of the women in historical en- 
deavors. A class for historians and 
secretaries under the leadership of 
Rev. J. M. Bemiss represented an ag- 
gressive formal approach to this field, 
but the general concern of all those 
attending the Conference was indica- 
tive of the increased historical con- 
sciousness of the entire group. 

A beautifully embroidered banner 
from the SOCIEDAD FEMENIL 
DORCAS of Kingsville, Texas, is a 
recent acquisition of the Museum. 
This standard from an organization 
of the women in Texas-Mexican Pres- 
bytery presents a historical object 
lesson of our Church as it is associated 
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with similar bodies throughout the 
world. 

Dr. Walter L. Lingle once desig- 
nated the Foundation as “a great 
workshop.” A check on ten cards of 
research workers held as currently 
studying in the Library and Archives 
reveals the rather surprising fact that 
four of this number are from Texas, 
two from Kentucky, and one each 
from Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

The overshadowing need of the 
Foundation is that of an adequate 
building for the proper storage of its 
holdings and space for the conduct 
of its work. Plans have been drawn 
by one of America’s outstanding ar- 
chitects, Alfred Morton Githens of 
New York City. A splendidly located 


lot has been secured, and somewhat 


more than $65,000, or approximately 
one half the total needed, for con- 
struction is now in hand. The ac- 
companying drawing shows the build- 
ing as it will appear to one walking 
from the Montreat Post Office to- 
ward Assembly Inn. 


President Walter W. Moore, of 
Union Seminary, once remarked that 
Southern Presbyterians were excellent 
makers but poor recorders of history. 
The Foundation was established less 
than one month before his death. 
After the passage of a quarter century 
it is the prime source for materials 
relating to the story of the Presby- 
terian Church in the South, in addi- 
tion to serving as the depository for 
one of the great denominational Ris- 
tories of all time. 





From Strength to Strength 
in Women’s Work 


The Annual Report of the Board 
of Women’s Work presented to the 
1951 General Assembly mirrored 
many evidences of progress on the 
part of the 287,211 women enlisted for 
Christ in the 2,962 Women of the 
Church organizations in our Church. 
Plans for the days ahead include 
objectives which should challenge 
women to advance from strength to 
yet further strength in the Master’s 
service. The goal continues to be en- 
listing every woman for Christ and 
establishing in every church in our 
Assembly a Women of the Church 
organization. The large number of 
women who have not yet given their 
full powers to His service, together 
with the large number in the 703 
churches in which there are no 
Women of the Church organizations, 
constitute a challenging potential for 
enlisting all the woman power for 
Christ. 

Some immediate objectives for 
reaching this goal are: co-operating 
in the completion plans of the Pro- 
gram of Progress through emphasis 
on “Our Tithing Adventure”; enrich- 
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ing the study program and enlisting 
more interest in it; enlarging the pro- 
gram of leader development through 
new field service techniques and train- 
ing classes; providing guidance for 
service projects in local groups; ex- 
panding the program in Negro Work; 
increasing recognition that women 
must work in the framework of the 
entire adult program of the Church; 
obeying Christ’s commission to be 
His witnesses at home and through- 
out the whole world. 


There are facts that give encourage- 
ment with regard to the Christian’s 
supreme task—evangelism. The call 
of the Master sounds out clearly to 
do yet more as His interpreters and 
evangels in our assigned mission fields 
of the world: to follow the path He 
marks out for us through His Word, 
to adorn the pattern of Christian liv- 
ing given by His example; to appro- 
priate the power available to all 
through the Holy Spirit received in 
tarrying with God in prayer. Thus 
only, shall we go “from strength to 
strength” in life and service for Christ. 
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ON ‘THE CAMPUS 
OF A.T-.S. 


By Henry Wade DuBose 


President of the General Assembly’s Training School 








pn THE General Assembly’s 
Training School, the current ses- 
sion promises to be one of unusual 
interest. Never has the school com- 
manded the services of an abler fac- 
ulty. Never has it enrolled a finer 
body of students. Never has the 
Church more keenly realized its need 
for trained Christian workers. Never 
have the Training School’s prospects 
of progress been brighter. 

Of primary importance, of course, 
is the faculty. Throughout its history, 
the Training School has been fon. 
tunate in having scholarly and spirit- 
ual teachers whose gifts have been 
widely recognized, and who have 
richly contributed to the life of the 
Church at large. This tradition is be- 
ing well maintained. 

A welcome addition to the faculty 
this year is Miss Sara Little, formerly 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. Miss 
Little, who holds a Master’s degree 
from the Training School, has come 
into its faculty as Director of Field 
Work and Assistant Professor of Re- 
ligious Education. For her new posi- 
tion, she has had exceptional prepara- 
tion. For some years, she has rendered 
outstanding service in the Synod of 
North Carolina, first, as a Sunday 
School Extension worker, and then, 
as Assistant to the Regional Director 
of Religious Education. After accept- 
ing the call to her present position, 
she spent a year at Yale University 
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in preparation for its duties. 

Mrs. L. C. Majors, who came into 
the faculty of the Training School 
three years ago on a temporary basis, 
to develop the program of field work, 
has consented to remain for another 
year, to collaborate with Miss Little, 
and to teach certain practical courses 
in religious education. Mrs. Majors 
has made a distinctive contribution 
to the Training School, and to the 
students whom she has counseled and 
directed. The School is fortunate in 
being able to retain her services for 
another year. 

Miss Rachel Henderlite, who has 
spent the past year in Japan, on leave 
of absence at the request of the 
Board of World Missions and the 
Japan Mission, has returned to her 
post in the Training School. Besides 
teaching in Kinjo College while in 
Japan, she was called upon to address 
many gatherings, and was widely con- 
sulted by Christian leaders with re- 
spect to the development of a pro- 
gram of religious education for the 
church in Japan. Miss Henderlite’s 
unusual gifts as a teacher have made 
her classes in the Training School 
exceedingly popular, and her return 
has been eagerly anticipated. 

The regular faculty includes such 
able full-time professors as Dean 
P. H. Carmichael, Drs. O. E. Buck- 
holz, James R. Sydnor, Joseph M. 
Gettys, and Wade H. Boggs, Jr., with 


Miss Rachael Wylie as Dean of Stu- 
dents, and the part-time services of 
Drs. W. T. Thompson and E. T. 
Thompson, of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Dr. Leroy Cowperth- 
waite of the Richmond University 
Center, and Mr. William H. Schutt, 
assisting in the department of music. 
Many classes of Union Seminary are 
also open to Training School students, 
thus making it difficult to find any- 
where a center offering comparable 
advantages to students preparing for 
lay service in the Church. 


Second only to the influence of its 
faculty, is the enriching experience 
which A. T. S. students find in as- 
sociation with one another. The stu- 
dent body of the Training School 
represents an unusual combination of 
unity and diversity. Drawn together 
by a common spiritual aim, these 
young Christians come from various 
geographical and cultural back- 
grounds. Last year, more than twenty 
states, and sixty colleges were repre- 
sented. 

Each session there are a few stu- 
dents from other lands than our own. 
Last year, there were three young 
women from Brazil. This year, there 
are students enrolled from Italy, 
Egypt, and Korea. From Italy has 
come a daughter of the old Walden- 
sian Church, which heroically repre- 
sented evangelical Christianity in 
Europe long before Luther sounded 
the call that initiated the Protestant 
Reformation. From Egypt comes a 
young lady whose mother belongs 
to the Orthodox Church of Syria, 
but who is herself a member of the 
Evangelical Church of Egypt, and a 
graduate of the American College for 
Girls in Cairo supported by the 
United Presbyterian Church. From 
Korea come two young women who 
have recently graduated from Ameri- 
can institutions—one from Davis and 
Elkins College, the other from the 
University of Alabama. Both of these 
young ladies have come from fine 
Christian families, one of them being 
the daughter of a leading elder of the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea, who 
has recently suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of the Communists. 


Such are some of the persons to be 
found on the campus of A. T. S., 
where teachers and students cherish 
as their motto, words drawn from 
one of Paul’s letters to Timothy: 
“Appointed to Serve.” 
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This article presents only one of the several 
responsibilities charged to The General Council 


of our Church. 


The New Program of 
Public Relations 


HE GENERAL COUNCIL’S 

new department of public rela- 
tions is concerned with telling people 
everywhere about the work of South- 
ern Presbyterians. The basis of our 
message will always be comparatively 
simple. We want the world to know 
that our Church is not static, set in 
its ways, nor satisfied; that it is a 
dynamic Church of many good 
works, worthy of public acclaim. 

Public informational media (radio, 
newspapers, magazines, and_televi- 
sion) will always be the primary out- 
lets for the message. In a world like 
ours people want to hear more and 
more about work that is good. This 
message, with variations, is carried 
over and over again to editors and 
commentators everywhere. 

Even to the ends of the earth? Yes, 
in June people in San Antonio, 
Chicago, New Orleans, London, 
Tokyo, Memphis, and Baltimore read 
about the work of our ninety-first 
General Assembly. Your Church 
rated the New York Times. Major 
newspapers in every one of our six- 
teen states published daily accounts 
of the Orlando proceedings. Religious 
News Service, Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News 
Service carried your news—literally 
—to the ends of the earth! 


Sometimes we think of publicity 
as merely a process of getting news 
stories into the newspapers. Herbert 
M. Baus had a word to say about this 
concept: “Publicity is a major scale 
operation requiring planned and or- 
dered execution of thousands of small 
details. When John Doe sees the sub- 
ject you are publicizing in the morn- 
ing paper, in the afternoon paper, in 
his technical publication, in two 
trade publications, in his neighbor- 
hood free circulation newspaper, in 
his church leaflet, on labels and lapel 
buttons, in a letter addressed to him, 
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on signboards and posters; when he 
hears about it on the radio; when he 
gets a telephone call about it and dis- 
cusses it with his friends at lunch— 
you are getting somewhere. You are 
doing a publicity job.” * 

In the past six months Southern 
Presbyterians have rated mention in 
Life, Time, Newsweek, Saturday 
Evening Post, Holland’s, and Guide- 
posts. Surprised? So were we in one 
or two instances, but in the future 
you may become accustomed to it. 
As this is being written two popular 
magazines are bidding for a story 
about an important phase of your 
Church’s work; another story is be- 
ing polished for final publication; a 
third is being prepared in outline 
form. People enjoy reading about a 
good work. Editors are very much 
aware of this demand. 

On the other side of the ledger 
there are real problems. Perhaps the 
most ominous item has to do with 
our slowness in accepting the inevita- 
ble. Publicity is an integral part of 
every aggressive program. The 
Women of the Church have recog- 
nized this more quickly than other 
Presbyterian groups, and the local 
publicity on their activities has been 
superior. 

To overcome some of the more 
routine difficulties on the local scene 
your department is sponsoring a num- 
ber of press institutes in major South- 
ern cities. The first of these institutes 
was held in Knoxville in September. 
Representatives of the local news- 
papers met with your director of 
public relations and with local pastors, 
DRE’s, and church secretaries. After 
some discussion and a review of the 
great principles of press and speech 
freedom, the floor was open for 
questions. Later we made a tour of 

*From Publicity—How to Plan, Produce 


and Place It, by Herbert M. Baus. Used by 
permission of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 


By Harvey H. Walters 


Director of Public Relations, 
The General Council 


the local new spaper plants, We de- 
cided that editors and preachers really 
do have a lot in common. In Novem- 
ber we are experimenting with a 
similar institute in Atlanta. Religious 
press institutes are_not new, but we 
are finding many new areas of under- 
standing and agreement between edi- 
tors and clergymen. We believe this 
to be an important development in 
the life of our Presbyterian Church. 
Eventually, it could have even greater 
implications. 

Four overtures were brought to the 
last Assembly protesting the number 
of magazines now being prepared and 
promoted by Presbyterians for Pres- 
byterians. Because of the complexities 
involved, the Assembly appointed an 
interim committee to study the mat- 
ter for a year. Here again, public re- 
lations is involved. The combined 
circulation of all seven official and 
unofficial church magazines is only 
125,000. This means that at least half 
of the Presbyterian families receive 
no Presbyterian magazine at all. Does 
this suggest that no one of our pub- 
lications is meeting the basic needs of 
our people? Does it mean that it is 
time for a scientific readership poll 
to determine just what our people 
are expecting of their publications? 

The answers to these and other 
questions will be forthcoming if we 
Presbyterians will knuckle down to 
the business of supporting a board 
and comprehensive program of pub- 
lic relations. With a limited budget 
your General Council has opened the 
door to wide vistas of public acclaim 
for good work by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 
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F YOU COULD distribute six 

New Testaments to individuals 
who really wanted them, and if three 
of these went to foreigners, wouldn’t 
this give you a thrill? Such was the 
actual experience of a Bible Society 
distributor on a recent trip. 

Every member and supporter of 
the Bible Society can share in the 
thrill of this volunteer distributor, for 
the purpose of the Society is to get 
the Scriptures into the hands of in- 
dividuals. To make individual Bible 
readers is the ultimate goal in the 
distribution of millions of volumes 
each year. Pastors who have helped 
distribute Bibles in West Virginia 
and North Carolina during a Scrip- 
ture distribution and reading cam- 
paign of 1951 relate experiences thrill- 
ing to all. 

One in Ripley, West Virginia, said, 
“I find that this has increased the 
Bible reading in a wonderful way.... 
From these little books the people 
have studied the Bible a lot more 
than they did before, so I think that 
the campaign paid a hundredfold.” 

Another report from Fairmont, 
West Virginia, says, “I have visited 
patients who had a copy of all the 
different pieces I had placed in the 
racks in the hospital. Many of these 
patients had never read any portion 
of the Bible before. They did not 
know one Gospel from another, 
nothing about the books or where 
they were from—just ignorant of 
anything about the Bible. I am really 
happy over the results.” 

A North Carolina distributor had 
this to say about his experience in 
Mt. Holly, “I am happy to report 
that we had the greatest revival our 
church has ever experienced. The 
pastor and workers distributed five 
hundred Gospels of John during our 


visitation week preceding the meet- 
ing. Then the pastor preached two 
weeks, twice a day, from this Gospel. 
The people came bringing their little 
books to follow the exposition. Many 
of them read the Gospel through 
many times. This is the second time 
I have tried this plan, and each time 
the Lord has given us a great revival.” 

Appreciation is voiced, too, such 
as this statement from Zionville, 
North Carolina, “Souls were saved 
so easily after I had distributed the 
Gospels. . . . Souls are still being 
saved. I thank you for your help in 
this.” 

Over four hundred thousand New 
Testaments portions were ordered in 
this campaign, and they went into 
mines, jails, hospitals, homes, schools, 
vacation church schools, and 
churches; while Christian merchants 
distributed them to their customers. 
Churches of thirty-one denominations 
participated. 

What was done in West Virginia 
and North Carolina has been done in 
Virginia, in parts of South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, and Georgia and 
among the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of the Rio Grande valley. Secre- 
tary Stanton of the Bible Society 
office in Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
remarkably successful in enlisting 
volunteer workers among the Negro 
churches for similar campaigns. In 
the first quarter of 1951 Dr. Stanton 
distributed over 130,000 portions. 

There is nothing new about this 
method of Christian work. Our 
foreign missionaries have been using 
it wherever the Gospel is printed in 
the native tongue. To make this pos- 
sible the American Bible Society is 
working with and aiding missionaries 
as they translate or revise the Scrip- 
tures in some forty different lan- 





guages. Revision work alone is a tre- 
mendous task. In the light of the 
years of work and scholarship which 
have gone into the new Revised 
Standard English Bible, think of the 
work going into the revision of the 
Japanese Bible, the Portuguese Bible, 
the Luba-lula Bible for the Belgian 
Congo, and the Spanish Bible. Un- 
like the English Revision to be 
brought out in 1952 on a commercial 
basis to be sold at a profit, these 
other revisions are missionary books. 
They must be produced for distribu- 
tion at cost or less by the missionary 
Bible societies. 

Think what these fresh translations 
will mean to our mission work and 
to the Christian Church throughout 
the world as the Gospel story is made 
fresh reading to millions who do not 
know it. 

Just before the Communist invasion 
of Korea the missionaries and 
churches of Pusan planned and exe- 
cuted a distribution and reading cam- 
paign which placed on a house-to- 
house basis over fifty-two thousand 
Gospels of John. Three thousand and 
thirty-one people expressed their de- 
sire to become Christians. The dis- 
tribution was completed the last of 
May. The Communists attacked the 
last of June, but they could not take 
away the seed already sown. 

The Korean Scriptures preserved 
the Korean language through the dec- 
ades of Japanese domination and are 
now proving the Rock of Hope for 
hundreds of thousands amid the 
whirling currents of destruction. 
Many tens of thousands of volumes 
are being distributed in prisoner of 
war camps, refugee camps, hospitals, 
churches, and among the Korean 
soldiers under the United Nations 
command. Incidentally, the American 
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Bible Society has been called on for 
Scriptures in nine different languages 
for distribution to the United Nations 
soldiers in Korea, and the Society was 
able to forward these from its work- 
ing stock at various centers through- 
out the world. 

Is it too much to hope for and to 
pray for, that in Korea and in China 
too, after their years of suffering, 
there will appear a hunger for the 
Christian Scriptures similar to the 
present demand for the Word in 
Japan? Both Korea and China have 
national Bible Societies with strong 
leadership and vision. They will need 
financial aid from the American Bible 
Society to make their visions become 
realities just as the Japan Bible So- 
ciety has needed such aid. The Ameri- 





can Bible Society secured the aid for A group of blind students at the North Carolina State School for the Blind pose 


9 —py Se atag 1+, with the parts of the Bible in Braille provided by the Pioneer Department of the Wax- 
J —" by special individual contribu haw, North Carolina, Presbyterian Sunday School. 


tions in addition to its regular budget, 
and so made possible the goal of the 
Japan Bible Society to place the Scrip- 
tures in the hands of three million 
people during 1950. The goal for 1951 
is the distribution of five million 
copies in Japan. Most of these vol- 
umes are Gospel portions, but the 
fruit of the distribution of these little 
books is already seen in that there 
were three times as many New Testa- 














S ments sold last year as there are 
i known Protestant Christians. 
t The Society is not unmindful of 
B the growing and changing needs in 
t our own land as indicated by some a 

of its recent publications, The beauti- ' ; 
n ful, illustrated booklet containing the These Mexican students of the daily vacation church school of the Presbyterian- 
d Sermon on the Mount has had wide Mexican Church of the Divine Saviour, in Dallas, Texas, receive copies of the Gospel 
- circulation. Within the first year a alenensiccinetees 
\- million copies of the illustrated Gos- 
)- pel of Luke in magazine format were 
d sold, and the Acts of the Apostles in 
d illustrated form has recently been 
e- issued. The demand for these illus- 
S- trated copies of Luke has been so 
of strong that the publication schedule 
1e has had to be advanced in order to 
ke care for the expected Christmas or- 

ders and for study classes in January. 
ed Plans are also being laid for the publi- 
C- cation of portions of the Revised 
re Standard New Testament. 
or Undoubtedly these will bring the 
he | Word with power to the hearts of 
on. many who find the King James Ver- 
1eS sion at times obscure. After all, this 
of | is the purpose of the American Bible 
als, _ Society, to get the Scriptures into E 
an | the hands of the individual in the 
ons | language he can easily understand. =. le _ 
can re Chaplain Voelkel distributes Korean Scriptures to prisoners of war. 
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OME MONTHS ago Fortune 

magazine carried an article on the 
“New Poor” which elaborated on the 
difficulties of making ends meet on 
an annual income of $25,000. Actual 
case histories were cited and while the 
writer may have had his tongue in 
cheek when he wrote the article, 
nevertheless he made a very con- 
vincing case for the so-called “top 
bracket” income man_ confronted 
with the ever-rising cost of living 
and the maintenance of a standard of 
living to which he and his family had 
become accustomed. In effect, the 
author made it clear that the high- 
salaried executive was not always to 
be envied. 

The impact of direct Federal and 
State income taxes, and the countless 
hidden taxes which he pays with every 
purchase, serve to diminish materially 
his spendable income to such an ex- 
tent that those who are not willing to 
face the facts might well find them- 
selves in financial difficulties in their 
inability to adjust their living stand- 
ard. 


*Mr. Rice is a member of the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief and Vice-President of the 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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All around us today we see evi- 
dences of an abounding prosperity. 
Expensive new automobiles line the 
streets. The stores and shops are full 
of glittering consumer goods which 
meet ready sale at high prices. To the 
casual observer it would seem that 
everyone is happy, prosperous, and 
“well heeled.” 

Farmers, with a long succession of 
good crop years and high prices for 
farm products, are among the most 
prosperous of our citizens. 

The working man has bettered his 
condition materially in recent years. 
He has attained a degree of security 
unknown in the thirties and the years 
before. If he belongs to a union, his 
union is constantly engaged in en- 
deavoring to better his conditions and 
obtain increased wages and benefits. 

Many large corporations have 
adopted liberal pension plans for old 
and retiring employees, with or with- 
out contributions by the employees. 
Many union contracts are based on 
the cost of living, and an automatic 
increase in wages takes place when 
living costs advance beyond an agreed 
on point. Nor has the white-collar 
worker failed to receive increased 
salaries and benefits in recent years. 


Everyone who is paying 
recipient of them—including 
ities and Relief and those 
feeling the 


Effects 
of Inflation 


By Turner Rice* 


Competition for employees and the 
high over-all employment picture 
have insured a more adequate stand- 
ard for the skilled and semiskilled 
white-collar worker. 

The self-employed have done well 
under existing conditions. The physi- 
cian, the dentist, the lawyer, and other 
members of the professions have pros- 
pered notwithstanding high taxes and 
inflation. Superficially, then, it would 
seem that our economy has taken 
care of nearly every productive citi- 
zen, but there is nevertheless an im- 
portant and often overlooked division 
of our economy which is the true 
victim of the existing conditions. The 
aged widow, the retired minister, 
the physically afflicted, and all those 
who have worn themselves out in the 
countless routine tasks which have 
gone to make up our civilization— 
they are the real sufferers. Often 
these individuals have been unable to 
accumulate any savings during their 
productive lives, and all too frequently 
any small savings they may have ac- 
cumulated are rapidly exhausted 
through illness or misfortune. Many 
thousands of elderly people are to- 
day dependent entirely on small pen- 
sions or annuities, and it is these 
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annuities and every 
your Board of Anunu- 
whom it assists—is 


on Annuities 


present life expectancy of a man 
sixty-five years of age is twelve years, 
and for a woman of sixty-five the 
expectancy is fourteen years. 

In 1900 only about 4 per cent of 
the ‘total population was over sixty- 
fivewyears of age. Today this group 
constitutes about 72 per cent of our 
population, or more than eleven mil- 
lion individuals. In 1970 it is estimated 
that more than 10 per cent of the 
population will exceed sixty-five 
years of age. Unless we plan today 
to care adequately for an ever-increas- 
ing number of aged people, care of 
the aged will be a growing problem. 

Even if capital funds in adequate 
amounts are set aside to provide pen- 
sions for our constantly increasing 
numbers of elderly retired workers, 
there still remains the ever-present 
problem of putting these capital funds 
to work so as to produce a stable 
maximum income without jeopardy 
of the capital. 

Today’s money managers have no 
easy problem. Life insurance invest- 
ment counselors, corporate and in- 
dividual trustees, and the managers of 
pension plans are ever aware of their 
responsibilities in investing the funds 


tive manner, and at the same time 
endeavoring to produce maximum 
income. The average trustee is no 
miracle man. He recognizes keenly 
his responsibilities and he hears the 
pleas of the beneficiaries of his funds 
for increased payments. He recog- 
nizes the need. He sees an ever- 
mounting specter of inflation jeop- 
ardizing the all too meagre standard 
of living of those whom he would 
protect. He cannot be lured into 
making unsound investments in an 
effort to produce greater income, for 
his sense of duty and responsibility 
is strong, and so he is torn between 
a desire to aid the beneficiaries of his 
fund and the necessity for having to 
keep his principal intact. He, too, is 
not to be envied in this day. 
Inflation is not a thought for the 
future. It is with us now—today— 
and our pensioners are the forgotten 
people. It behooves us, not out of a 
spirit of charity but in recognition of 
long and faithful service and uncom- 
plaining fortitude and strong courage 
in the face of adversity, to do what 
we can in seeking to stop the cause of 
inflation and in supplementing the 
pittances which so many are now re- 








people who are truly the victims of 
inflation. 

Today the dollar is officially worth 
56¢ as compared with the 1939 dollar. 
Actually we know that today’s dol- 
lar is worth much less than half the 
1939 dollar. Since the advent of the 
Korean incident, a little more than a 
year ago, the pace of inflation has 
accelerated to the point that the old- 
age pensioner who found it possible 
to eke out a minimum comfortable 
existence in 1947 is now reduced to 
a bare subsistence level. 

That this situation has caused a 
serious impact on the lives of pen- 
sioners and annuitants is evidenced 
by the substantial additional benefits 
of the Social Security System as ap- 
proved by Congress and increased 
pensions from large and long-estab- 
lished corporations. But again it is 
the retired schoolteacher, the minis- 
ter, and the white-collar worker who 
is the victim of circumstances and 
whose pension has not increased as 
living costs have skyrocketed. 

To provide an annuity of $100 per 
month for a man sixty-five years of 
age today requires a capital sum of 
nearly $15,000. Because there has been 
a continual rise of life expectancy, the 
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Convention Flash! 


Ten of the fourteen men bound for the Nashville Convention from Lynn 
Garden Chapel pose with their pastor beside the church bulletin board. The 
lettering on the bulletin declares their intentions. Six men attended the Assem- 
bly-wide Convention in Atlanta in 1949. At that time, the six men represented 
almost the total manpower of the year-old chapel. This year with a total of nine- 
teen men on the chapel roll, the same six have registered for the Nashville 
Convention, along with eight others. Comes this word from Lynn Garden 
Chapel, “Our chapel is now in its fourth year and the greatest awakening was 
brought on by attendance at the Atlanta Convention.”’ No one will be surprised 
if all nineteen men show up at Nashville. The men are: standing, McKinley 
Coates, Haskell Craddock, Conrad Beam, Bill Poe, Vernon Kilday, Fred 
Lingerfelt; kneeling, Robert Hemphill, Lawrence Repass, William Muldrow, 
Watson Guy (pastor), D. T. McCoy, Sr. 
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Top, Some of the “little mothers” of the Baby 
Cottage out for a morning stroll. 


Center, The occasion for this gathering is the 
arrival of a new bicycle at Jennie Gilmer Cottage. 


Right above, The new superintendent is being 
welcomed and these little folks have refreshments 
after going down the receiving line. 


Right below, The raising of rabbits and dogs 
seems to go with this job of caring for boys. The 
rabbits and dogs are kept in the shack off the 
campus. 
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The Presbyterian Orphans’ Home at Barium Springs 
is sixty years old, having been chartered by the State of 
North Carolina in 1891. Eleven hundred acres, of which 
six hundred are under cultivation, compose our farm, 
forest, and campus. The Home is a child-caring institu- 
tion, able to provide for approximately three hundred 
children the year around. The children are admitted 
from the Synod of North Carolina and range in age from 
three to twelve generally when admitted. They continue 
in the Home for a short term or for a long term by rea- 
son of necessity. In connection with the Home there is 
operated the elementary school and the high school. 
While the children are here they have access to training 
for vocations in various fields. The girls have a chance 
to learn to cook and to sew, to keep house and to care 
for the infirmary, as well as to participate in sports. The 
boys work at campus maintenance, farming, dairying, 
printing, orchard work, etc. Approximately seventy- 
five adults are employed by the institution. This num- 
ber includes the schoolteachers. It is the ideal of the in- 
stitution to care for the child in body that he may be 
sound, to train his mind that he may think well, and so 
to instruct him in heart that he may understand his rela- 
tionship to God and man. Though we so often fail in 
this, we are very grateful for every opportunity to 
recognize some fruit of our endeavor. The boys and 
girls seem to love the place dearly as they return mani- 
festing genuine affection for it. 


A look at the Barium Springs 
Orphanage, Barium Springs, 
North Carolina 





As the Thanksgiving season approaches each 

synod is thinking of those boys and girls in the 
> 

orphans’ home sponsored by the synod. These Top, The elementary school delights the community with 

pictures, though taken in one orphanage, give an operetta. 


you typical scenes from them all. Center, There is a Santa Claus, and he has just been by 
Jennie Gilmer Cot- 


tage. 


Left, These boys 
and girls took part in 
the Christmas pageant 
given in Little Joe’s 
Church, the center of 
religious life on the 
campus. 
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The Barium Messenger goes to press. One boy operates the 
machine while the others are running the job press and the linotype 


machines. 





Four peaches in an apple tree. The apple 
orchard yielded over seven thousand bushels 
last year. 
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Alfalfa and lespedeza hay grown on the farm is 
hoisted to the barn loft. 





Milking time, and the boys bring the cows to the barn. 
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Trails through the woods are always al- 
luring. Here are four boys attempting to 
discover the secrets of the forest. 


From June until September this is a favorite spot on the 
campus. 





The Junior-Senior banquet staged each year in the gymnasium 
is one of the highlights. 


No. 99 proves he’s an All-Conference player as he goes 
after that ball. The 1951 Varsity Girls Basketball Squad 
went through the season undefeated and won the champion- 
ship in the tournament. 
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their Christian home. 


Students going to government schools reflect the happiness that is theirs in 


Student Homes in Mexico 


By Carolyn Rogers Myers * 


INCE OUR Presbyterian schools 

in Mexico closed seventeen years 
ago, because of restrictions imposed 
at that time by the government, our 
Mission has tried to meet the needs 
of the young people of our Church 
in various ways. One method has been 
the maintaining of boarding homes 
where students who have no adequate 
schools in their own towns may live 
under positive Christian influence 
while they are attending the govern- 
ment-supported schools of the city. 

Our Mission has four of these i7- 
ternados at this time, one for boys 
and one for girls in each of the two 
presbyteries in which we work. The 
number of students living in these 
homes totals slightly more than one 
hundred. Their ages vary from ten 
years to over twenty. 

During the present year the four 
homes have been under the direction 
of Mexican Presbyterians, although 


*Mrs. Z. V. Myers, missionary, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 
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at other times missionaries have been 
in charge of them, These directors 
are responsible to an administrative 
board composed of representatives of 
various national church organizations 
and of the Mission. 

While there is no fixed policy in 
the matter, the Mission has felt that 
wherever feasible the directors should 
be Mexicans. There are several rea- 
sons for this. The limited personnel 
of the Mission makes it impracticable, 
as a rule, to tie a missionary or a 
missionary family down to the routine 
of attending to twenty or more young 
people in all the minute details of 
their daily living. It is felt, also, that 
for these young people to be in a 
genuine Mexican Christian environ- 
ment and to live under Mexican 
Protestant influence, being trained 
along the best lines of their own racial 
culture is of more value to them than 
to be in a home, no matter how 
Christian, that is under foreign man- 
agement, with foreign customs, 


foreign traditions, and foreign ways 
of thought. An even more powerful 
reason is that the Mission is always 
building toward a time when the 
missionaries may withdraw, leaving 
the work in the hands of a sufficient 
number of capable and experienced 
national leaders. Both directors and 
board members are getting valuable 
experience by managing these institu- 
tions. 


MISSION BEARS EXPENSE 

While we are trying to leave the 
direction of these homes in the hands 
of the Mexicans, the major part of 
the expense is borne by the Mission. 
The houses and the equipment for 
them are furnished by the Mission, 
as well as the salaries of the directors 
and of the cooks. The actual cost of 
food and cooking fuel per month for 
each student is estimated at sixty pesos 
for girls and sixty-five for boys— 
about seven, and seven and a half dol- 
lars. Of this amount, the student is 
required to furnish at least thirty 
pesos, the Mission providing the re- 
mainder. Little as this may seem for 
the families to pay, it is too large an 
amount for many of them, and not a 
few of the students who are in these 
homes are paid for by missionaries 
who have special interest in them or 
who simply want to help in the train- 
ing of promising young people. 

It would be a great help if some 
way could be provided for the stu- 
dents to earn their board, but because 
of the conditions in Mexican schools 
none of the homes has been able to 
work out a plan for the students to 
do. remunerative work. The long 
hours of school, the many classes to 
be prepared each day (two or three 
times the number of subjects allowed 
in the schools of the United States), 
the irregularity of class hours, and the 
frequency with which the pupils are 
required to attend extraschool activi- 
ties on Saturdays, make most kinds of 
outside work impossible. All domes- 
tic tasks that can be done by the stu- 
dents are assigned to them in rotation. 
In this way the cost of maintaining 
the household is brought to the lowest 
possible level, and the young people 
contribute their work toward their 
upkeep. 

Devotional services and Bible study 
periods are a part of the daily pro- 
gram in these homes. Because of this, 
our internado students are outstand- 
ing in their Sunday-school and Chris- 
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tian Endeavor groups for their knowl- 
edge of the Bible facts and their un- 
derstanding of them. They also take 
active parts in many phases of church 
work. While the purpose of the stu- 
dent homes is to train our own Pres- 
byterian young people, those of other 
denominations, and even Catholics, are 
not excluded if there is some special 
reason for taking them in, and if they 
participate in the Bible study and 
the religious services of the home 
and the church. One little ten-year- 
old Catholic girl, who has taken re- 
markable interest in all the religious 
training of her imternado, recently 
told her director, “I never want to go 
to the Catholic Church again. Mama 
will just have to let me be an Evan- 
gelica.” 





have cut for their stock. 


at the boy’s home. 
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Top, Boys in the student home in Zitacuaro bring in grass they 


Below, Feeding the chickens, too, is a part of the everyday life 


IT’S REALLY YOUR WORK 


I have said that the Mission bears 
the major part of the expense and 
that the Mission pays part of the 
board of some of the students. But it 
is really you who do this. Perhaps, 
when you contribute thirty-five dol- 
lars to World Missions, you are pay- 
ing the Mission’s half of the board of 
one of these young people for the 
ten months of the school year, Or 
perhaps your contribution pays the 
eight dollars a month that one of the 
cooks receives, or the thirty or forty 
dollars a month that is a director’s 
salary. Perhaps it was your fifteen 
dollars which was used to buy dishes 
and kitchen pans in one of these 
homes recently, or it may have been 


for the girls. 


quickly. 


Below, The roof is a quiet place for study and meditation 


Bottom, The roof is also a good place to dry clothes 
































used to buy a new bed to replace a 
worn-out one. Without your gifts, 
none of this work could be carried 
on. You are giving this opportunity 
of study and of being trained in Chris- 
tian living to these young people who, 
without your gifts, could not have it. 


Some of the results of this work 
are visible now, while the work is be- 
ing done. Within a few years the in- 
fluence of these homes in the lives of 
the students will have extended into 
many families and communities, and, 
as time goes on, ever wider circles 
will be affected. Only eternity will 
reveal the worth of this relatively 
small investment of yours and mine, 
made in the name of Christ, in some 
of our Mexican young people. 














Students’ 


Chureh 


in the 


Slums 





Left, The children at the Ai- 
Rin Church look upon their teach- 
ers as their big brothers and 
shower them with affection. 


Right, Apart from prayer and 
choir practice, children are 
taught simple arithmetic and 
other grade school subjects. As 
textbooks are expensive, student 
teachers prepare their own. The 
pictures on the wall are pages 
from a religious magazine. 


INCE ST. FRANCIS XAVIER first preached 

the Gospel in Japan in the ancient Tokugawa Era, 
many churches have been established in the country, 
but the Ueno “Ai-Rin” (Love Thy Neighbor) 
Church, located in one of Tokyo’s worst slum areas, 
is certainly a unique one. Founded only recently, 
the institution was put up, together with three others 
like it in other Tokyo slums, by a group of eighteen 
Christian university students, all devout Presbyte- 
rians, with funds disbursed solely from their own 
pockets. As the total construction budget for the 
structure was exactly 1,000 yen (approximately $3), 
the structure in Ueno is by no means a luxurious af- 
fair. In fact, it isn’t even a house, being just a ram- 
shackle hut made up of unplaned boards and covered 
with a tar-paper roof. But to the young evangelists 
who built it, and to the large congregation of chil- 
dren who gather daily to pray, study, and play within 
its narrow confines, the church is just as hallowed 
and saered a house of God as St. Peter’s in Rome. 

The noble enterprise first got under way in No- 
vember last year when the eighteen students in ques- 
tion, forming a committee which they named “The 
World Evangelistic Association,” decided to put 
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some of the teachings of Toyohiko Kagawa (one of 
Japan’s greatest living Christian leaders) into prac- 
tice. Although far from well off themselves, they 
pooled all the money they could spare, and after 
shopping around for cheap boards and nails, built 
four churches by their own efforts, one for each 
of Tokyo’s four notorious slum districts. 

The church in Ueno, which is featured in the 
accompanying pictures, stands in the midst of about 
two hundred evil-smelling barracks put together with 
old packing cases, bits of burnt-out corrugated tin, 
straw mats, and tar paper. Within these shabby shel- 
ters (well a part of Tokyo’s huge army of human 
derelicts, ranging from pickpockets and thieves to 
ragpickers, prostitutes, and garbage collectors. 

In launching their evangelistic work, the eighteen 
Christian students, like Father Flannagan of Boys’ 
Town, Nebraska, were primarily concerned with 
the interests of the juveniles of the area. Finding the 
majority of them neglected and ignored by their par- 
ents, with many not even registered with the ward 
office, the Christian students first busied themselves 
in taking a census of the juvenile population, and then 
filing necessary papers with the authorities. Fol- 


lowing this, they pitched into the work of establish- 
ing a workable sewer system in order to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the site. 

After winning the gratitude of the people with 
these initial efforts, the students found no difficulty 
in persuading the parents to let their children attend 
the Christian church as regular members of the con- 
gregation. 

Today, less than a year following its founding, the 
tiny church in Ueno, like its three sister churches in 
the other Tokyo slums, has become a haven of hope 
and good Christian cheer to no less than a hundred 
children. And, judging from their regular attendance 
~ constant gaiety and joy, going to church is lots 
of fun. 





The Ai-Rin Church, only six by nine feet in size, finds its 
juvenile congregation overflowing its walls from early morning 
until late afternoon. The large boys are the students who built 
and teach in the church. 
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It’s Good Any Way You Look at It 


The youth program of the Presbyterian Church, U. 5. 


By Henrietta Thompson Wilkinson * 





Your young people, the teen- 
agers in your own church, 
your own home, and those 
who are growing to be teen- 
agers, have a well-balanced 
organizational setup designed 
to give them a vital faith, an 
opportunity to work for the 
Church, a knowledge of the 
Church’s program, and a 
chance for Christian fellow- 
ship. Do you know what is 
happening in this program? 
What benefits the young peo- 
ple themselves get? How it 
helps the whole Church? 
What it does for you? Here 
are some of the answers. 











AVE YOU ever noticed a group 

of businessmen talking over a 
proposed new scheme? They take the 
idea apart and look at it from every 
angle. Then, when satisfied that it is 
sound, they are excited over its pos- 
sibilities. It’s just good any way you 
look at it. 

Or watch a baby some day with a 
new toy. He will sit and finger each 
part of it, looking at it closely, try- 
ing it out to see what it will do. Then, 
when the examination is over, he 
will look up smiling. That new toy 
is good, any way you look at it! 

Youth work in our Church, ex- 
amined from any angle, is also good. 
It is not something new, for we have 
had one of the best-developed pro- 
grams in our denomination of any 
group for the years since 1930. Yet 
many of our people do not realize 
just what this program can mean 
when put into operation in a local 


*Mrs. Douglas Wilkinson, Amelia, Virginia. 
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church. Some adults, and even some 
young people, look at only one side 
of the program. Have you ever heard 
anyone say, “Oh, all they do is have 
a good time together—which of course 
is all right!” 

Such a one-sided view as this, or a 
blindness about youth work in gen- 
eral prompted the observance of As- 
sembly’s Youth Sunday. This day is 
placed by our General Assembly on 
our church calendar for November 
11 as a time for the whole Church to 
hear about the youth work being 
done right under their noses. 


LET’S TAKE AN EXAMPLE 

Theories are always strengthened 
by actual examples, so let’s look at 
what youth work has meant in one 
church or group of churches. There 
are in Amelia County, Virginia, five 
Presbyterian Churches. A. little over a 
year ago there was an active youth 
group in one of these churches. In 
another community there was inter- 
denominational youth work. But in 
the other three churches there were 
not enough young people of any age 
to form a group. 

The churches entered a co-opera- 
tive work with one pastor and five 
Union Theological Seminary students, 
one for each church. These leaders se- 
cured a youth caravan team in the 
summer of 1950 to start the co-opera- 
tive youth work of which they had 
dreamed. For over a year now there 
have been monthly programs and 
monthly recreation nights for all the 
youth in the five churches in addi- 
tion to the continuing local church 
programs. A Youth Week was again 
held in the summer of 1951 with the 
young people and the student pastors 
leading recreation, worship, inspira- 
tional talks, and discussion groups on 
topics the young people chose. About 
sixty rural young people came to- 
gether each evening for the week. 





A young person leads the worship at 
the Youth Week service. 


FROM A YOUTH’S VIEWPOINT 


And what has all this activity meant 
to the young people? What does an 
active youth program in any church 
do for its youth? 

First of all, it ties the young peo- 
ple into the church and its work. 
Even young men and women of 
church families need more than a 
Sunday-school class to keep them 
interested and believing in a.church 
that is vital to their lives. Young peo- 
ple of our small churches with only 
two or three of the same age tend 
to lose interest in their own tiny 
class, or in the adult class which they 
attend. An active youth program 
helps them see that the church does 
offer them something for their age 
group and on their level of interest 
and experience. 

Second, an active youth program 
reaches young people who are out- 
side the church, as the regular pro- 
gram of Sunday school and church 
services cannot do, They begin com- 
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ing to the programs, the recreation 
nights, the special weeks with their 
friends. Soon they find themselves 
going, too, to the church services and 
participating in the total life of the 
local church. The regular youth work 
is a means of evangelism in the com- 
munity. 

For those who participate, the youth 
program helps young people form 
their own Christian convictions, be- 
liefs, and philosophy of life. With 
others of his own age and background 
a young person is able to discuss his 
beliefs or his questions and doubts 
without shocking anyone. He is able 
to reason through what he has always 
heard, and make these beliefs his own. 

An active youth program also 
teaches that ours is a religion of 
aorks as well as belief. Too often if 
a young person hears sermons only 
weekly, or just monthly in some 
rural churches, he tends to think of 
religion as merely talking, or as be- 
lief without individual application. 
Youth programs try to teach that we 
must put our beliefs into action; that 
as a group we can work in the name 
of the Church. The young people 
during the 1950 youth week in Amelia 
built an outdoor spot for worship at 
the Mattoax Church. The deacons 
had recently cleared some trees from 
the yard. These logs made the seats, 
the rustic pulpit and stump pulpit 
chair, and the cross at the front of the 
grounds. At Rennie Church it has 
been the young people, with the guid- 
ance of an elder, who have built a 
recreation hut for the use of church 
groups. This hut is being improved 
and a dam built behind it for a lake 
for the use of young people in swim- 
ming and fishing. In Jetersville, it is 
the church young people who have 
made a recreation center of an old 
schoolhouse purchased by the com- 
munity. It now has, after one sum- 


mer’s efforts, croquet, badminton, 
horseshoes, shuffleboard, Ping-pong, 
and tennis. 


Finally, a good youth program gives 
young people a chance for Christian 
fellowship and wholesome recreation. 
Perhaps you noticed that two of the 
three projects mentioned above had to 
do with construction of recreation fa- 
cilities. As it happens, Amelia County 
has a big need for recreation for 
young people. And in any community 
there is a need for Christian fun. 
When young people begin to run 
with the “crowd,” the best one they 
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can choose is the church crowd. If 
the church young people can find 
real, deep Christian fellowship in 
their fun, half of the battle to hold 
them in the church is won. 


FROM THE CHURCH’S 
VIEWPOINT 

The youth sees that he can fit into 
the church, that he can have his own 
vital faith, that he can work in the 
name of the church and have fun 
with the church group. But from 
the viewpoint of the church, what 
does the youth program do for the 
whole organization of the Christian 
group? 

First, an active youth program as- 
sures the church of future members. 
We have mentioned the holding of 
young people for the church. It is 
trite, but forever true, that today’s 
young people are tomorrow’s church 
members. 

But good youth work means not 
only members, But members informed 
about the program of the church. 
Young people in their study together 
have opportunities of hearing mission- 
aries on the work of our Church 
abroad. They hear about our Chris- 
tian colleges from those acquainted 
with this subject. They learn of our 


These three young people are eager to 
discover new Biblical truths during a 
Youth Week discussion group. 





work of evangelism through present- 
ing programs on the subject. But not 
only in programs, discussions, speak- 
ers, movies, but in actual projects the 
work of our denomination becomes 
real. 

Through all phases of youth work, 
the program trains leaders for the 
church. Young people learn to lead 
their own worship services, to pre- 
side at business meetings, to plan and 
carry out recreation, to lead singing, 
to play the piano, and to participate 
in making and carrying out plans. 

Finally, an important by-product of 
an active youth program is to inter- 
est inactive parents of young people 
who become active in the work..We 
have seen this work out many times, 
where the child became one of the 
church teen-age group, and his in- 
fluence brought around the parents. 


FROM ANY VIEWPOINT 
Any way you look at it—from the 
youth’s viewpoint or that of the 
church—an active youth program is 
good. It gives opoprtunities to the 
young people that they find nowhere 
else in secular organizations because 
of the church’s Christian emphasis. 
It gives to the church new vitality 

and life today and in the future. 















































Every church member should be concerned about the stewardship of his church 


Is Yours a Stewardship Church? 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a stew- 

ardship-conscious church is not a 
task that can be accomplished over- 
night. If “Christian Stewardship is 
the practice of systematic and pro- 
portionate giving of Time, Abilities, 
and Material Possessions based on the 
conviction that these are a trust from 
God, to be used in His service for 
the benefit of all mankind in grateful 
recognition of Christ’s redeeming 
love,” then the task of developing 
such a consciousness should challenge 
the concern, not only of the official 
leadership of the Church, but also that 
of every member. As Dr. Geissinger, 
of the Methodist Church, has said, 
“What is given, of course, is highly 
important. Why it is giveneis even 
more significant. How it is given— 
in what spirit the gift of self and 
possessions is made—is the most mean- 
ingful of all. These factors determine 
very largely how well and generously 
its members give ‘first their own 
selves’ and then their possessions.” 

In our Church calendar we have 
as one of the seasonal emphases, a 
month given to stewardship. The em- 

hasis during thdt particular month 
is generally on the stewardship of 
possessions, in preparation for the 
every member canvass. Stewardship, 
however, is a twelve months’ proposi- 
tion, and the genuine wellsprings’ of 
Christian self-giving and exhilarating 
benevolence are only opened wide as 
we are reminded again and again that 
all that we are, and all that we have, 
comes from the gracious hand of our 
heavenly Father, and that we are 
stewards of all His gifts. 

The acceptance of the doctrine 
and the practice of the life of stew- 
ardship would provide sufficient men 
and money for a greatly enlarged 
program of the Church in every area 
of the Church’s life. Evangelism, edu- 
cation, missions at home and abroad 
all wait on stewardship. Our churches 
must be stewardship churches. 

At the Women’s Training School 
in Montreat last summer the mem- 
bers of one class in stewardship were 
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asked to name some of the things that 
characterize a “stewardship Church.” 
It was a most revealing experience. 
Time forbade a complete study of 
the matter, and space here prohibits a 
full discussion of all that was sug- 
gested. Let me share with you some 
of their ideas, grouping them under 
the following headings. 


EVANGELISM 

This is winning men and women, 
boys and girls to Jesus Christ. It is 
not the function of the minister alone. 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me,” is 
Jesus’ command to everyone who has 
heard the good news of salvation. We 
have a stewardship of the Gospel. We 
have “heard a joyful sound” that Jesus 
saves. We cannot merely accept it 
and keep it. We must pass it on. 
Paul stated it in terms of obligation. 
“I! am debtor ... both to the wise, 
and to the unwise. So ...1 am ready 
to preach the gospel.” A stewardship 
church is an evangelistic church in 
which the whole membership is en- 
listed in winning the lost to Christ. 


EDUCATION 

When a person becomes a Chris- 
tian, he is a babe in Christ. He must be 
taught and trained in the things of the 
Spirit. A stewardship church has as 
its goal “that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus.” It is 
concerned with the spiritual, mental, 
and moral development of its mem- 
bership. Its program of education be- 
gins with the nursery and continues 
through youth to adulthood. Some of 
it is done in the local church, some 
in the Church’s educational institu- 
tions which may be under presbytery, 
synod, or even Assembly control. 

Then there is the education of the 


members in the program of the 
Church. A stewardship church has a 
program which is understood by the 
congregation, and it follows that pro- 
gram. This program integrates the 
local church into what the Church 
is undertaking, not only as a con- 
gregation, but also as a vital part of 
the presbytery, synod, and General 
Assembly. 


ABILITIES 
A stewardship church seeks to use 
the abilities of its membership by put- 
ting its members to work for Christ 
and His Church. “Use me or lose 
me” is more than a slogan. Many of 
our people are lost to the Church be- 
cause they are given no definite re- 
sponsibility. Someone has said, per- 
haps facetiously, “Three fourths of 
the Church’s work is done by one 
fourth of the Church’s members.” 
This ought not so to be. Often many 
phases of church work are neglected 
or halfheartedly done because no one 
is definitely charged with the respon- 
sibility. The more people at work 
in the church, the more work the 

church will accomplish. 


MATERIAL POSSESSIONS 

The elementary principles of the 
stewardship of possessions may be 
reduced to four. 

1. God is the Creator, Owner, 
Preserver, and Giver of all things. 
David stated it for us in Psalm 24:1: 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein.” James 1:17 says, 
“Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father.” 

2. We are stewards; all we are and 
all we have is a trust from God. “All 
things come of thee, and of thine own 
have we given thee.” (I Chronicles 29: 
14.) “Thou shalt remember the Lord © 
thy God, for it is he that giveth thee 
power to get wealth.” (Deuteronomy 
8:18.) 

3. Our stewardship must be ac- 
knowledged. This should be done by 
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setting apart a portion of our time, 
abilities, and possessions for the ex- 
tension of God’s Kingdom. “Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse,” 
says Malachi, and Paul makes our 
stewardship of possessions both per- 
sonal and periodical when he says, 
“Upon the first day of the week let 





every one of you lay by him in | 
store.” 


4. We must render an account of 
our stewardship to God. “Every one 
of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” (Romans 14:12.) “Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship.” (Luke 16: 
2.) “It is required in stewards, that a 
man be found faithful.” (1 Corin- 
thians 4:2.) 

A stewardship church will not only 
teach its members their responsibility 
as stewards, but will also keep them 
informed about the way in which 
their gifts are being used. An in- 
formed member is usually a liberal 
member. Members need to know 
something about the causes in the 
budget of the church, and especially 
those listed under “benevolences.” 
They need to know what the As- 
sembly, the synod, and the presbytery 
are doing for them and what these 
agencies expect them to do to enable 
them to do a better job. They should 
be informed about whether their 
church is doing all that is expected of 
them, whether it is accepting in full 
the askings of the stewardship com- 
mittee of the presbytery or not. And 
if not, why not? They need to have 
a worthy benevolence goal set before 
them. A. fifty-fifty goal, a dollar for 
Christ’s work, as projected by our 
Church in areas beyond our doors, 
and represented by benevolences, for 
every dollar spent at home, for the 
support of the local church, as repre- 
sented by current expenses, is an 
equitable distribution. 

Is yours a stewardship church? One 
that knows the Bible doctrine of 
stewardship, teaches it, practices it, 
and promotes it on a par with its 
other great doctrines and causes? 
Such a church must of necessity have 
a real stewardship pastor, an active 
stewardship committee of elders, dea- 
cons, women, and youth, a year-round 
stewardship program which seeks to 
enlist all its groups and members in 
the practice of Christian stewardship. 
No, it can’t be done overnight, or by 
a whirlwind campaign, or even in a 
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The Home— 


A School of Christian Living 


UNDAMENTALLY and com- 

pletely the home is the greatest 
laboratory for the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. From the time a new babe 
utters its first cry, parents and child 
are in a learning-teaching process. 
From the very beginning of life the 
children are learning from their par- 
ents; and parents are learning from 
their children. 

John Homer Miller, in his book 
Take a Second Look at Yourself, 
makes these irrefutable statements: 
“Some parents deliberately, others un- 
intentionally, teach their children how 
to be unhappy. They bring their chil- 
dren up in the atmosphere in which 
it is more important to be able to do 
something than it is to become some- 
body. They show more pleasure when 
they are told that their child is bril- 
liant than when they are told that 
their child is good. They feel more 
hurt when they are told that their 
child is stupid than when they are 
told that their child is bad. They 
make their children feel that it is a 
greater disgrace to be without money 
than to be without morals. They send 
their children out into the world more 
ambitious to do something than to 
be somebody, to make a living than 
to make a life.” 2 

To learn to live is undoubtedly 
more important than to learn to 
make a living. The home relationship 
is beautifully adapted as a school to 
teach spiritual greatness and Christian 
character. 


The psychologist Ernest M. Ligon, 


1 Pastor, Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
Le Mars, Iowa. From Our Home. Used by 
permission. 


2From Take a Second Look at Yourself, by 


John, Homer Miller. Copyright, 1950, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 





By Kenneth I. Clawson’ 


professor at Union College, Schnec- 
tady, New York, has directed an ex- 
tensive study and survey of Christian 
growth as taught by Jesus and arrives 
at the conclusion that Jesus aimed to 
develop character in two major qual- 
ities, faith and love. The eight major 
traits that should be developed in 
the lives of children are as follows: 


1. Traits of Christian Faith 

1. A dominating purpose in the serv- 
ice of mankind. (Happy are the 
pure in heart.) 

2. Vision, a genuine belief that one 
can so live his life as to make the 
world a better place in which to 
live. (Happy are the poor in 
spirit. ) 

3. Love of right and truth. (Happy 
are those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. ) 

4. Faith in a Father God, the friend- 
liness of the universe. (Happy are 
the meek.) 


Il. Traits of Christian Love 

5. Sensitiveness to the needs of others. 
(Happy are they that mourn.) 

6. Determination to see that every 
man gets his chance at happiness 
and success. (Happy are the merci- 
ful.) 

7. Determination to resolve conflicts 
within and between and among 
men. (Happy are the peacemak- 
ers. ) 

8. Christian courage with the deter- 
mination to serve men whether 
they want to be served or not. 
(Happy are they who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake.) 

It would be of value for all parents 
to study seriously the above outline 
and use it in the learning-teaching i in 
the home. 


Much neglected in these days of 
strain and stress, hurry and worry, 
is a definite time of Christian educa- 
tion in the home. There are too few 
hours of individual religious educa- 
tion such as Susannah Wesley con- 
sidered so essential for her nineteen 
children. She believed that each of 
her children was a special gift from 
God and that it was her responsi- 
bility to bring each of her children 
to an experience of God. 

Then, more or less unconsciously, 
homes are schools for learning to live 
as children catch attitudes, a sense of 
value, and respond to the love of the 
parents. As expectant parents seek to 
prepare for their newborn infant, so 
parents need to continue learning by 
reading everything that will broaden 
and enlarge their thinking in the im- 
portant task of teaching. In the lab- 
oratory of the home parents need to 
discover their individual gifts from 
God and meet the particular needs of 
each individual child. Parents need 
to “listen” to their child. They should 
not crowd the mind of the child with 
adult ideas and affairs, but listen to the 
child. A great educator once said, “I 
will study the child, and he will teach 
me how to teach him.” 

Each day parents have the tremen- 
dous task of making their home a 
school of Christian living. Parents 


. need desperately to move more 


slowly and surely these days with 
their God-given scholars to let God 
direct them so that the spiritual prog- 
ress of the world may catch up with 
the scientific achievements. The home 
is the most important place for the 
child to learn to live spiritually, to 
live with Christian faith and love. Par- 
ents should respond fully to their 
great and glorious task now. 
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Harold M. Lambert 


MOTHERS 


First Teachers 


of the Spirit 


N CONSIDERING the forces that 

shape the mature religious person- 
ality, we can be sure that no one 
holds such a strategic position as a 
mother. The very nature of her bio- 
logical relation to her child is a bind- 
ing tie that cannot be equaled for its 
emotional content. 

In recent years the art of mother- 
ing has become respectable again after 
a period of emphasis on the rather 
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rigid upbringing of babies. Dr. Mar- 
garetha A. Ribble, after careful obser- 
vation and study, wrote a book called 
The Rights of Infants, in which she 
indicated that the first right of any 
child is the right to be mothered and 
loved. The mother enjoys holding 
and fondling the baby, and these 
things are good for the child. So also 
are the old-fashioned practices of 
rocking and singing lullabies, These 





By Edgar N. Jackson 


are the language that a baby under- 
stands, and they say to him, “You are 
loved, you are cared for, and your 
needs are your mother’s loving con- 
cern.” 

Mothering has certain definite phy- 
sical effects on functions as basic as 
breathing, and influences the facility 
with which a child will start out for 
himself on the adventures of walking 
and talking. Dr. Ribble goes farther 
to say that breast feeding “is the very 
essence of mothering and the most 
important means of immunizing the 
baby against anxiety.” Perhaps the in- 
creasing amount of anxiety and neu- 
rosis in our day is related to changes 
in infant feeding methods, for though 
our children are physically stronger 
they are emotionally less rugged. 

A similar study made of some one 
hundred and eleven children who had 
run into emotional difficulties showed 
that while these childrén had good 
homes and adequate medical care, 
their mothers had adhered zealously 
to a psychological idea that children 
should not be handled or spoiled. , 
Brought up largely on bottles, and ; 
denied the closeness and mothering 
that is every baby’s right, they had 
never developed the sense of security 
that is so important to emotional well- 
being. 

If mothering is so important for the 
physical well-being of the child, how 
evident it is that the spiritual develop- 
ment of the child needs that basic 
sense of security that comes from 
being loved from the very beginning 
of life. We have talked much about 
good mothers, and not so good 
mothers, and on certain Sundays we 
become quite sentimental about the 
fact of motherhood in general. But 
the type of motherhood that invites 
our consideration is much more than 
a biological process and a sociological 
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relationship. We think rather of the 
biological function raised to its high- 
est possibilities through a sharing of 
the very nature of God himself. 

Spiritually conscious motherhood 
knows that a person is being made. 
A person with a divine soul is being 
created. Our day with its startling 
scientific discoveries concerning the 
nonmaterial nature of matter, and the 
power of forces that for want of a 
better term we call “spiritual” has 
shattered some of our confidence in 
the more masculine values of war, 
material power, and temporal domina- 
tion. A restlessness that disturbs our 
historic sense makes us feel that the 
mother’s primal relation to the crea- 
tive process may better fit her than 
we imagine to grasp the great fact of 
the meaning of life itself. 

How naturally a mother places 
great value on that person who has 
been so integrally a part of herself! 
How commanding is that sense of 
primitive otherness that ties her to 
her child! She stands at a point of 
divine strategy. When her position is 
abused, it is a cardinal sin. When it 
is used to magnify the Lord, she 
stands among the saints. 

The mother’s use of these early op- 
portunities for spiritual goals is es- 
sential to the spiritual health of the 
adult. We have been told that a child 
learns more during the first year of 
his life than during any other year 
of his existence. That seems reasona- 
ble both in the importance of the ad- 
justments the first year brings, and 
also because of the nature of a year’s 
time to the rest of life at this stage of 
growth. The first year is all there is 
of life, the second year is half, the 
fifth but a fifth, and the fiftieth but 
two per cent. Further, we are told 
that half of the established patterns 
of behavior, the basic concepts of life 
itself, are formed within the first five 
years of life—the ones that are most 
completely within the area of a 
mother’s control and influence. 


CHILD SEEKS ANSWERS 


The basic questions about life are 
always theological questions in the 
final analysis. All of the basic theo- 
logical questions are asked within the 
first five years of life. Of course, they 
are not phrased in theological lan- 
guage, but they are the inarticulate 
questing of the growing spirit for 
understanding of itself and its rela- 
tionship to what is beyond the self. 





If these basic questions can be an- 
swered satisfactorily, life is under- 
girded with psychic security. 

By satisfactory answers we do not 
mean answers in terms of theological 
language. Rather, we mean the an- 
swers that the child can understand 
within the framework of his own 
needs and conscious understanding. 

A motherly woman of my acquaint- 
ance who had raised six children of 
her own was approached by a state 
welfare worker in this fashion. “We 
have a little boy, not quite four, who 
is a serious problem. He cringes when 
an adult comes around because he 
has been beaten so often. He cannot 
talk. His nervous responses are not 
good. He has been a sorely abused 
child, but I think you can go a long 
way toward correcting the situation. 
Will you give it a try?” We talked 
over the possibilities and decided that 
she should make the try with the de- 
termination that love, patience, and 
unbroken understanding alone could 
help. A year and a half later this 
kindly Christian woman has changed 
the life of this child. Now he knows 
love ahd responds to it. Now he 
knows .patience and has made rapid 
progress toward the physical and 
emotional growth expected of his age. 
But most of all, the expression on the 
boy’s face indicates that he has found 
answers to the basic questions of his 
life, and at last the answers are good. 
To be sure, the scars of his abuse 
will probably never be removed, but 
the language of love has answered the 
needs of his life, and the needs are 
the unspoken questions. 


THE BASIC QUESTIONS 

What, then, are these basic ques- 
tions? First, Who am I? How do I 
know myself? How do I get intro- 
duced to myself? One does not watch 
the explorations of a baby without 
seeing the wonderment of the child’s 
discoveries. There is the hand before 
the eyes, and the wiggling fingers, and 
sometimes for hours on end the two 
hands go through all sorts of manipu- 
lations as there is an effort to com- 
prehend how it all works, and how 
these wiggling fingers are a part of 
oneself. Then comes the discovery 
of the feet, and the equally interested 
explorations of this intriguing part of 
the anatomy. Day after day the child 
in involved in discovering himself. 

During these early days the loving 
mother gives the answers, not in 


words that as yet have no meaning, 
but in actions and the satisfaction of 
baby needs. She says over and over 
again, “You are a person, a precious 
person. Every part of your little be- 
ing is precious and valuable. I kiss 
your hands, I kiss your feet, I hug 
you and fondle you and in every way 
I know try to let you know that you 
are precious to me. I listen for your 
cry, I anticipate your needs, I am an 
expression of the love you deserve 
when you are introduced to yourself, 
so that you will learn to value your- 
self as 1 value you.” 

The child without any capacity 
for language or reasoning feels a sum 
total response to such love. He be- 
gins to know something of life, and 
what he knows is pleasant. He begins 
life with the feeling that he is some- 
thing that has a value, and is a source 
of loving concern for others. If the 
child were to be articulate in theologi- 
cal language he would probably an- 
swer the question for himself and 
say, “I am a person, worthy of re- 
spect as a person, and an object of a 
loving care that makes my life secure.” 


WHO ARE YOU? 

The second question would be, 
Who are you? What are you doing 
here? What is my relation to you? 
Naturally, the child’s first response 
to others in his world is to a nebulous 
sense of needs that are satisfied by 
something beyond himself—satisfied 
hunger, satisfying warmth, and satisfy- 
ing relief from the sources of irrita- 
tion. But at first there is no basis for 
organizing the source of these satis- 
factions. 

Then gradually the responses be- 
gin to organize themselves into a pat- 
tern with a voice that sounds the same 
and is soothing and comforting, strong 
hands that life without any fear of 
falling, a warm body, and nourishing 
food, and the organization of sights 
and smells and tastes that begin to 
take form in one being—the mother. 
This discovery of another person in 
the world is as important for the 
baby as the discovery Robinson 
Crusoe made when he came upon the 
footprint of Friday. It becomes the 
beginning of the social life for the 
individual. 

How important for that context of 
social life it is for the growing con- 
sciousness to reach out toward that 
first other person and be able to say, 
“There is another person with whom 
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I can have satisfying outreach. There 
is a person who needs me as I need 
her. There is another in whom my 
yearning nature can find a fulfillment. 
Yes, there is a person to be loved as 
I am loved.” One needs little imagina- 
tion to see how the emotions we have 
made articulate in these words we 
have placed in the baby’s mouth, 
readily become the basis for all of 
the human relations that life will de- 
velop. What tragedy if the budding 
social consciousness of the child, the 
basic awareness of some other person, 
is marred by frustration and injury 
and insecurity! What a blessing if 
these first signs of consciousness of 
life’s social pattern can be so firm 
and so secure a foundation for the 
emotions that the rest of life can be 
built safely upon them. Truly the 
love of God and brother man is based 
on the first response of love to the 
first other person that life can know, 
invariably the baby’s mother. 


WHAT AM I? 

Not much time passes before the 
child comes to the next important 
question, What am I? After estab- 
lishing a working attitude toward 
himself and others, the child goes on 
with more detailed explorations of 
himself in comparison with others. 
Quite early in life there is the con- 
sciousness of sex differences. This is 
partly due to differences of dress, but 
before long there is the consciousness 
that “I am a boy,” or “I am a girl.” 
The normal curiosity that is set in 
motion by such distinctions can best 
be satisfied with youngsters of the 
same age, but it needs to be con- 
sidered as part of the effort to an- 
swer the question What am I? 

Then, too, there is the question of 
quality that comes up under the same 
general heading. The child hears com- 
parisons of good and bad, smart and 
stupid, slow and quick. He begins to 
think of himself in such terms. Some- 
times a parent is a bit perplexed when 
a child comes up and asks in all seri- 
ousness, “Daddy, am I a good boy?” 
or “Mother, am I smart?” Apart from 
the use of such questions to win ap- 
proval is the importance of the effort 
to grow in understanding of the self. 

The answers that a child finds for 
these questions concerning what he 
is, can be of far-reaching importance 
in determining such qualities as his 
self-respect, his capacity to take initia- 
tive, his ability to overcome any tend- 
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ency toward a feeling of inferiority. 
Some persons are never able to 
achieve maturity emotionally because 
the answers they have received about 
themselves at this early stage have 
injured self-confidence to the place 
where they never feel quite equal 
to other people or able to get along 
with them on an even basis. 

Wise, indeed, is the mother who 
can help her child to see himself 
without the comparative judgments 
that injure. If Mary is not as quick 
to learn as Joan, it can be explained 
that some persons learn some things 
faster than others, but that we all 
have our special abilities of which we 
may be justifiably proud. Joan may 
lament the fact that she cannot do 
some of the things a boy may do, 
and it is wise for the mother to bal- 
ance the picture with an appreciation 
of the special privileges that a girl 
may have. Especially, in the religious 
context, it is important to help the 
developing sense of moral judgments 
by pointing out that goodness or bad- 
ness are not fixed qualities, but are, 
rather, the type of achievement that 
develops with concern for the rights 
and privileges of others as well as 
the protection of the right to know 
and do the best one can. 


WHY AM I? 

Perhaps the most important and 
most baffling question that a child 
can ask is that central of all religious 
questions, Why am I? Here one 
comes to grips with the whole matter 
of the purpose and meaning of life 
itself. No mother can give a convinc- 
ing answer to this question unless she 
has found the answer for herself 
through her own religious faith. 

Why am I? Certainly I am not just 
an accident, for that would make the 
qualities of human personality a 
cosmic joke. Nor am I existent merely 
to satisfy my own selfish interests. 
Nor is it reason enough to say I exist 
to, do good for others. There is no 
answer completely satisfying that does 
not recognize that I exist as part of 
the Creator’s infinite plan, and my 
life does not find its fullest meaning 
until it finds it in terms of the part 
God has for me in His plan. When 
a mother can answer out of such a 
conviction, her answer will satisfy her 
child. And he in turn will sense his 
own purpose and direct his life to- 
ward reaching it. 

Naturally, a mother of a five-year- 











old will not give a theological an- 
swer. But she can take a rose in her 
hand and explain that no man _ has 
ever been able to make a rose or even 
understand how it is made. We just 
know it is a part of God’s handiwork. 
When the snow falls she may set 
some black drawing paper and catch 
the snowflakes. As she points out the 
fact that there are no two alike on 
the paper or across the meadows and 
hills, she can emphasize the value of 
individual variation in God’s creation. 
Looking up at the Milky Way at 
night she can point out the magnitude | 
of what God has made. We do not . 
need to understand all about it to 
know that it is good, and we are a 
part of it. No man can explain elec- 
tricity, but that does not keep us from 
using it. No one can explain all about 
God, but if we know God made us, 
and if we seek to do His will, we 
can be used by Him for His pur- 
poses, and that is really our purpose. 

The question opens the way toward 
meaningful worship, and worship and 
prayer become the instruments of the 
human spirit in keeping us aware of 
God’s purpose. When such a purpose 
is unfolded naturally and with per- 
sonal conviction, nothing that will be 
learned in later study of the wonders 
of God’s world will upset this funda- 
mental sense of the Creature-Creator 
relationship. 

Yes, the mother is the first teacher 
of the spirit. Her ability to answer 
the first questions of young life may 
well determine all the future growth 
of the spirit’s response to its Creator. 
When your child asks the questions 
that show the stirrings of his young 
spirit, remember, you are treading on 
sacred ground. 
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Faith and Hard. Work 


Are Building This Church 


By Ginny Morris * 


A TOTAL of $5,500 and fifty times 
that much faith is building a 
church in Bluefield, West Virginia. 
Nobody knows how many hours it 
already has taken, how many hands 
have become calloused, or how many 
prayers have been said and are being 
said. But today, the dream of a hand- 
ful of people is near completion—a 
church complete with sanctuary, six 
Sunday-school classrooms, and a 
kitchen. It stands in a rugged moun- 
tainous area adjoining an exclusive 
residential section. 

It all began when a minister took 
a coin from his pocket. “Who knows 
what’s written on this coin?” he asked 
the Boy Scouts waiting to clear the 
site. 


. *From the Bluefield, West Virginia, Daily 
Telegraph. 
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They 
Trust.” 

Thus the site was dedicated. 

The church, under the sponsorship 
of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Bluefield, West Virginia, 
is known as Westminster Chapel. 


answered, “In God We 


They Have the Faith 

The people who are building the 
church, the people who will be its 
charter members, have more faith 
than money. These people, whose 
greatest want was a place to worship, 
live in a section which, until recently, 
was almost impossible to reach by 
car. They moved there as Bluefield 
outgrew itself and expanded south- 
ward from the railroad roundhouse 
and the mud of what is known as Slab 
Town. On county maps the section is 


Admiring the model of the church, and 
working out final plans, are Mrs. G. A. 
Browder, seated, and Clyde Bailey, R. G. 
Patterson, and J. L. Alexander. 


labeled “Cumberland Heights Addi- 
tion Extension,” but recently has be- 
come known as “Groveland Heights 
Extension.” 

How do people who need most of 
their income to buy food, shelter, 
and clothes go about financing a 
church? They thought of some of the 
families in the section. Sometimes 
seven and eight people are housed in 
two and three rooms. They thought 
about the misfortune, the long ill- 
nesses, and permanent disabilities 
which had forced many of the peo- 
ple to seek outside assistance for sup- 
port. Then, they thought of the need 
for a church. 


Prayers Are Answered 

So a group got together and de- 
cided to build as much as they could 
with what they had and pray for the 
rest. 

Mrs. G. A. Browder, a member of 
Westminster who volunteered to su- 
pervise the construction, gave the 
land for the church. Dr. C. H. Pat- 
terson, pastor of the sponsoring 
church, dedicated it. 

In response to a petition, Dr. Pat- 
terson also surveyed the area and ap- 
pointed J. L. Alexander, chairman of 
the church extension committee of 
Westminster, and Clyde V. Bailey, 
clerk of the session, to work with 
Mrs. Browder in the development. 

Then the idea of the handful of 
people, like the concrete for the 
foundation, began to set. The project 
was approved by members of the 
Westminster Church, and it became 
known as the Westminster Chapel. 
The first community worship was 
held under the stars in the church’s 
foundation. 


City Extends Helping Hand 

Donations and aid came as needed. 
The city of Bluefield lent a concrete 
mixer and sent several truckloads of 
cinders to make travel on the road 
easier. Bluefield contractors lent their 
machinery and men. Shrubbery was 
donated. So was an army organ. A 
piano and a kitchen stove were do- 
nated, Folding partitions are being 
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Right, Mrs. Reese Gillespie applies a 
primer coat of paint to the steel window 
frames before they are glazed while three 
interested onlookers watch. Below, The 
building has rapidly taken shape. 


made by women of the church. 

The ringing of the chapel bell on 
Sunday morning calls the people to 
worship. The bell was given by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. It is 
polished to a rich patina and stands 
on a hillside near the chapel. Children 
race to see who rings it each Sabbath 
morn. When funds are available, the 
bell will be moved from its temporary 
mounting to the belfry under the 
church steeple. 


Summer Program 
“Camperships” were given for the 
children to attend summer church 
camps. Young people were trained in 
church leadership, and now they are 

training others in the area. 
A softball team was formed and 
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has been invited to play in city league 
competition. A Boy Scout troop is 
already active. Girl Scouts will soon 
be organized. 

During the summer, R. G. Patter- 
son served as pastor. He is known in 
the area as “Mr. Bob.” “Mr. Bob” is 
the son of Westminster’s pastor and 
a student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Richmond, Virginia. 

An evangelistic team from Union 
Seminary held a week of special serv- 
ices in August, during which forty 
people united with the church, thirty 
on profession of faith in Christ, and 
the remainder by reaffirmation or by 
transfer of letter. A successful daily 
vacation church school followed the 
evangelistic services. 


Nears Completion 

Now the blocks for the second 
story and the sanctuary have been 
laid. The windows are set, the roof 
timbers have been placed, and the 
temporary roofing has been laid. The 
church steeple and columns are wait- 
ing on further funds, but otherwise 
the building is now completed for 
use. The members have done most 
of the work themselves. 

The dream of the handful of peo- 
ple is becoming a reality. 
“More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of.” 











Above, the women are all on the job to serve the volunteer laborers. Mrs. H. R. 
Hager, Mrs. Clarence Neale, and Mrs. Faye Chandler pass food to Paul Burton, Joe 
Taylor, and Earl Hager. Below, This bell still hangs in the yard of one of the church 
members, awaiting completion of the bell tower. In the meantime, Mrs. John Neale, 
Mrs. Alice Edwards, and Mrs. Harry Lawrence sound the call for church. 
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We can wage war on the evils of the world by these simple ways 


of practicing Christianity 


HE NOBLEST CHARITY,” one 

of the learned contributors to the 
Talmud wrote over two thousand 
years ago, “is to prevent a man from 
accepting charity; and the best alms 
are to show and to enable a man to 
dispense with alms.” 

In glancing through the recent re- 
port (“National Security and the 
Christian Message”) of your Council 
on Christian Relations to the General 
Assembly of your Church, I found 
this philosophy restated, in slightly 
different words, to be sure, but with 
equal force and identical meaning. 

The report called attention to the 
facet that more than a billion people 
in the world, long afflicted by pov- 
erty, hunger, disease, and ignorance, 
are now faced with another threat— 
the threat of enslavement by a pow- 
erful force which derives its power, 
not from Christian precepts and the 
rights of man, but from a philosophy 
which glorifies the tyranny of the 
state. 

Outside the military realm, the re- 
port said: “The biggest and best help 
we can give lies in assisting those 
stricken peoples to assist themselves.” 

The report also called for faith- 
ful, wise, and courageous support of 
the United Nations, and, finally, for 
a renewed, sincere, and dynamic ef- 
fort to put Christian faith and prin- 
ciples into action in our life and 
works at home and abroad. 

In these proposals, your Council on 
Christian Relations has charted the 
direction for a number of courses 
of action ideally suited to the respon- 
sibility of world leadership which 
God has seen fit to impose on the 
people of this nation. 


*Administrator, Technical Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, Department of State, Washington, 
This address was delivered before the 
Conference on Church Extension at Montreat 
on August 20, 1951. 
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The Noblest Charity 


I said “impose.” I could better have 
said “offered.” For I believe that, 
being men reared in the American 
tradition which has deep roots in 
the older tradition of Christianity, 
we are bound to view responsibilities 
as Opportunities rather than as bur- 
dens. We are called upon to help 
build a free world. How shall we help 
to build it? 

I wish to deal mostly with fol- 
lowing the first course of action I 
quoted from your Council’s report, 
the course which calls for “the no- 
blest charity,” for the “alms which 
enable a man to dispense with alms,” 
the aid which helps a stricken man 
to lift himself up. 


WE ACCEPTED FREEDOM'S 
CHALLENGE 


Less than two hundred years ago 
we took up a stern challenge: to re- 
main a colonial people or to become 
a free people. We took up that chal- 
lenge, and here we stand today a free 
and mighty nation. In eight genera- 
tions, a fleeting span of time in the 
drama of mankind, we have trans- 
formed an oppressed colony into the 
most powerful nation on earth. 

Today we lead the world in ca- 
pacity to produce. We lead in the 
production of the material things 
which are essential for life and which 
prolong life and ease its burdens, 
and at the same time, in the produc- 
tion of weapons of destruction. 

Yet barely four generations ago 
it took the labor of eighty-five per 
cent of our people merely to feed our 
own nation. Through science and 
technology—and let us not forget that 
these were the products of hard work, 
hard thinking, faith, and courage— 
we reversed that process and now 
we feed ourselves from the labor of 
fifteen per cent instead of eighty-five 


By Henry G. Bennett * 


per cent of our people; and our farms 
produce a surplus which has helped 
to keep millions in other parts of the 
world from starving. 

In some parts of the world today 
the weight of people presses upon 
the land. The land is weary of the 
endless succession of crops. But the 
first citizens of the new American na- 
tion had to hew their fields out of 
forests, and it was much that way for 
the first four generations. 

Indeed, it is doubtful that any peo- 
ple anywhere in the world are heirs 
to troubles which did not at one 
time or another, in one form or an- 
other, beset our forefathers in Amer- 
ica. For this reason, we should be 
humble in the awareness of our 
power. More than a billion people 
are struggling today, as we were four 
generations ago, with the basic prob- 
lem of producing enough food. 

The highest mission of this Church 
and of every other Church is a spir- 
itual one, and food is material. But 
I am sure that there is not one among 
your missionaries, either your home 
missionaries or your foreign mission- 
arie, who would say that to strive 
against starvation is not spiritual 
within the true meaning of Christian 
endeavor. % 


MISSIONS HAVE PAVED 
THE WAY 

On the contrary, it was largely the 
example set by our religious missions 
among hungry people in many lands 
which enabled us as a nation to adopt 
as a basic arm of foreign policy a 
program—the Point Four Program— 
which calls for helping people to help 
themselves abolish misery. 

Our missionaries, drawn from all 
Christian denominations, have gone 
out into the world to teach the Chris- 
tian religion, But they have taught, 
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not imposed it. And they have not 
only taught religion, they have prac- 
ticed Christian democracy. 

Our missionaries have taught not 
only foreign peoples. Equally impor- 
tant, they have taught us how to work 
in harmony with foreign peoples. It is 
from their experience that we know 
human understanding cannot be 
bought as a commodity over the 
counter but can be won by the Chris- 
tian precept of doing unto others as 
we would have them do unto us. 

As one observer has put it: “Our 
missionaries have lived with the peo- 
ple of the land and not off them, and 
have brought a message not only of 
religious salvation but of social en- 
lightenment.” * 

Let me return now to our mission 
as a nation. Within our borders it is 
to keep moving forward to the ful- 
fillment of the American dream. Out- 
side our borders it is to lead the world 
wisely along the same path, for we 
hold it to be a matter of God-given, 
not man-made law, that all men are 
created equal and that they have rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. And we shall not be free 
to work out our own destiny in a 
world in chaos. 


THE PROBLEM IS DEEPER 
THAN COMMUNISM 

In order to lead the world wisely, 
we must first understand what is 
wrong with the world. To content 
ourselves with the thesis that the 
whole of the problem is totalitarian 
aggression or the threat of aggres- 
sion would be dangerous oversim- 
plification. We would have no guar- 
antee of lasting peace or security to- 
morrow, if today, that small group 
of power-mad men in Moscow, those 
who engineer the forces of Soviet ag- 
gression, were swallowed up in a bot- 
tomless pit. 

The world’s problem is deeper. 
Half the human race, the inhabitants 
of those areas we call underdevel- 
oped, who are still free of the Com- 
munist yoke, are rebelling against 
more ancient enemies than the mis- 
guided heirs of Marx and Lenin. 

They are rebelling against hopeless- 
ness, against hunger in a world of 
plenty, against disease in an age of 
seemingly miraculous cures, against 
ignorance when the lamp of learning 


*“Our Economic Policy in Asia,”” Raymond 
W. Miller, Harvard Business Review, July 
1951. 
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is no more than one last painful step 
out of reach. 

Half a billion people have already 
succumbed to Communism. They are 
beginning to learn by tragic experi- 
ence that the promise of food does 
not banish hunger, that the means can 
defeat the end. We cannot blame 
these people for having been misled, 
unless we share some of the blame 
ourselves. But it is more important 
now to help those who can still be 
saved and meanwhile to work and 
pray that we do not have to inter- 
rupt that effort to fight a war with 
arms. 

The opportunity for America is 
unequalled in the annals of history. 
It is an opportunity, by precept and 
example, to lead mankind to a higher 
and more satisfying realization of 
Christian democracy. It is our rare 
opportunity to give half the human 
race hope with an objective, an ob- 
jective which is man’s rightful one 
and can be successfully pursued by 
just and honest means. 

The means is our own skill and 
knowledge, which have triumphed for 
us over the same oppressors that now 
keep in bondage over a billion peo- 
ple; skill and knowledge adapted to 
new conditions and environments by 
men who believe in the brotherhood 
of mankind which enables Protestant 
Christian, Roman Catholic Christian, 
Moslem, and Hindu to work and live 
in harmony according to common 
principles of right and wrong; skill 
and knowledge shared so that the 
man who once plowed with a wooden 
stick now fashions his own new steel 
point, so that the man who once grew 
one bushel of rice and had to beg half 
the year now grows two. 

The opportunity before us is to 
help people to help themselves, to 
practice “the noblest charity,” to 
work toward the abolishment of the 
need for alms. 


THEY CAN PRODUCE 
THEIR FOOD 

Do not think for a moment that the 
masses of the world would not rather 
produce their own food than beg for 
food from us. 

By 1960 the people of the underde- 
veloped countries will need about 
double their 1950 food production if 
they are to be strong enough in body 
to be strong, also, in spirit. Such a 
goal can be won. And it will not cost 
a farthing to the cost in lives and 


money of solving the food problem 
by destroying men with bullets in a 
shooting war. 

We have already begun to demon- 
strate that this goal is practical. In 
forty countries of the world today 
farmers are beginning to take up the 
modern methods which increase their 
crops of wheat by one hundred per 
cent and more, their yields of corn 
by three hundred per cent and more, 
their harvests of potatoes by six hun- 
dred per cent and more. 

They are doing these things them- 
selves, using little more than the 
knowledge we share with them and 
teach them to apply. In India the 
average farm is three acres, and three 
hundred fifty million people must be 
fed. There husbandmen are learning 
that the difference between thirteen 
bushels an acre of wheat and thirty 
bushels can be as simple a thing as a 
plow costing $1.75 and a_ bullock 
inoculated against rinderpest and an- 
thrax. 

In Paraguay, on the other hand, 
land has lain for centuries, square mile 
after square mile, waiting for the 
first bite of a plowshare. There a 
farm credit system, very much like 
that which has enabled thousands of 
farmers in this state and other states 
of our great South to become pros- 
perous landowners instead of poor 
sharecroppers, is infusing the popula- 
tion of a nation with new energy. 


THEY CAN HAVE BETTER 
HEALTH 

Along with better farming go bet- 
ter health and basic education. Ma- 
laria is now practically unknown in 
our country. Yet several hundred mil- 
lion people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries are needlessly its victims, for 
the cost’ of eliminating the mosquitoes 
which carry the disease can be as low 
as twenty-five cents per person per 
year. We have begun to demonstrate 
that. 

Of the billion people in the under- 
developed areas seven out of ten can- 
not read the basic writings of their 
own religions. Yet in Bolivia where 
the percentage of illiterates is even 
higher than twenty per cent we esti- 
mate ten years would be sufficient to 
solve that problem completely. And 
we have begun to demonstrate that. 

There is no reason why all man- 
kind cannot have a steadily improving 
material well-being and an endlessly 
fuller spiritual life. 
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On the economic side, we have 
barely touched the outer frontiers 
of production. Science gave us rayon 
when the slow process of the silk- 
worm could not keep up with the 
need for silk; the cotton gin and the 
power loom when hand labor could 
not keep up with the need for cot- 
ton cloth. 

As we exhaust the richer veins of 
iron ore, science devises cheaper 
methods of processing lower-grade 
ore. It has given us plastics to be 
substituted for a vast number of 
other materials. 


UNTAPPED SPIRITUAL 
‘ RESOURCES 


On the spiritual side, mankind has 
hardly begun to live. And here we 
must pause again to consider what 
mankind lives for. Production, edu- 
cation, health—these are not ends in 
themselves; they are some of the 
means by which we achieve our 
greatest goal: the highest develop- 
ment of mankind, each man, free, in 
his own way but according to Chris- 
tian principles, becoming one with 
God. 

It is said that we have fallen short 
of our goal, that we have swerved 
from our true path down the road of 
materialism. Well, we have made 
some detours. But we do not pre- 
tend to have finished our journey yet. 
The spiritual strength of America is 
still a fact and the most hopeful fact 
for the world today. One of the keys 
to understanding the American way 
of life is to realize that while our 
material achievement is great, it is 
the product of our greatness, not the 
aim. Here, production is man’s serv- 
ant, not his master. 


Challenging our right to remain 
great and still remain free is a dic- 
tatorship. Its aim is power. Its faith 
is materialism. Its ways are those of 
tyranny. What humanitarian fabric 
the cloak of Communism once con- 
tained has long since been torn to 
shreds. It is only that the clouded 
eyes of starving, fevered, fearful men 
miss the significance of the patches in 
that cloak when a voice promises 
food. That is why a billion people 
lie at the brink of this totalitarian 
abyss. 

It is rigid in Communist ideology 
that a nation such as ours cannot en- 
dure. Yet here we stand. In America 
women and children need not bend 
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to exhaustion over a poor hoe. Their 
husbands and fathers ride tractors 
over lush fields of cotton, corn, and 
wheat. Other machines are the farm- 
er’s servants in the dairy. 

Instead of being in the factory and 
the field, our children are in school, 
and colleges and universities are open 
with their central mission the spread- 
ing of knowledge for that good it can 
do mankind. 

At the same time, we are building 
invincible military strength. We are 
forced to build it by the Kremlin’s 
grim insistence on pursuing world 
conquest. 

But materialism is not forging our 
weapons. Let no cynic mislead you. 
They are being made reluctantly, it 
is true; but they are being made, even 
as our plows and cultivators are made, 
by the hands and minds of men who 
are more capable because they are 
free, men who are determined to re- 
main free at the cost of defending 
freedom with their lives. 


WE ALSO WAGE PEACE 


Even as we manufacture arms, we 
are not unmindful of the opportunity 
before us to wage peace. We have 
seized the opportunity to help our 
fellowman to help himself. We have 
launched a program based on “the 
noblest charity.” It is not being car- 
ried on by religious missions alone, 
but missions supported by religious 
organizations are helping in that pro- 
gram. If the program were not con- 
sistent with Christian action they 
could not and would not participate. 

Let me tell you about just one 
personal experience. I returned re- 
cently from Ethiopia, a country lit- 
tle known by most of you, perhaps, 
but one you would be as excited as I 
was to see. 

The capital, Addis Ababa, is eight 
degrees from the equator, but it is on 
a plateau eight thousand feet above 
sea level, cool all year around. 

On the high plains and in the cool 
valleys of this land there is topsoil 
twelve feet deep. That land could 
feed Europe if the people of Ethiopia 
could have peace long enough to catch 
up with modern technology, to put 
into practice the skills and knowledge 
we are preparing to share with them. 

The main reason for my mention- 
ing Ethiopia is this: The people have 
been visited by invaders and conquer- 
ors for centuries, most recently by 
the tyranny of Italy’s ill-starred, short- 


lived and unmourned Fascist govern- 
ment. But over fifteen hundred years 
Or more one aspect of Ethiopia’s 
civilization has not changed, and this 
is a circumstance which augurs well 
for the future. Since the fourth cen- 
tury, Christianity has been rooted in 
Ethiopia’s life. The Coptic Christian 
Church was established there in the 
fourth century by a missionary from 
Alexandria. The power of conquer- 
ors has passed away, but the power of 
Christian faith and action has not. 

With very little in the way of alms 
from us the people of Ethiopia can 
be not only strong and prosperous 
unto themselves but a bulwark in a 
great new scheme of world freedom, 
plenty, and peace. 

At this crucial point in history, 
then, let us have no thought of fear, 
doubt, confusion, defeatism. If we 
hold by our democratic traditions, our 
Christian faith, we will see in the 
turbulent condition of affairs the hope 
of order, in the dynamic nature of 
humanity the opportunity for wider 
human ‘material welfare and fuller 
spiritual development. 

In the last analysis, we have only 
one task, It is to rededicate our lives, 
with the strength of purpose that the 
times demand, to the work of per- 
fecting Christian democracy. For 
then, if the trumpet sounds, and we 
must prepare ourselves to battle, we 
shall hear a certain note and will go 
forth in unity. And if the trumpet 
be still it will be in a world of jus- 
tice, opportunity, and peace among 
all men. 
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You Are Invited 


An invitation to all the Christian Youth 
of the land to join The Call 


By Gladys Jackson 


Associate Director of Youth Work, Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


7 ARE INVITED’’—don’t 
those words always bring a glow 
of anticipation when you hear them? 
An invitation can open whole new 
worlds to you, introduce new friends, 
provide new experiences, and chal- 
lenge you to explore some exciting 
levels of living. This is your invitation 
to become “one of a million” Chris- 
tian young people who by their words 
and deeds will be trail blazers in the 
Kingdom of God during the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

For about three years youth leaders 
in this country have had a dream, a 
vision, of what it could mean to the 
Kingdom of God if one million young 
people on this continent would really 
become excited about putting their 
Christian faith into action. It is a well- 
known and easily proven fact that 
the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts. One million young people, 
bound together by the spirit of Christ 
and committed to action in his name, 
could accomplish many times more 
than those same people working sepa- 
rately as individuals, 

Because of the confidence of these 
youth leaders in the dedicated loyalty 
and courageous faith of young peo- 
ple today, The Call to United Chris- 
tian Youth Action has been issued. 
Every Christian young person on this 
continent will have an opportunity to 
answer The Call during Youth Week 
(January 27—February 3, 1952). This 
effort is well named—The Call. Some- 
one has defined a call as “seeing a 
need you can help meet.” 

Look about you. Is there need? 
There are the countless millions with 
no purpose in life .. . the people who 
are afraid . . . those who are in phys- 
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ical need . . . those who are denied 
the rights God intended them to have 

. the defeated . . . the unloved . 
the frustrated .. . the misunderstood 

. those without hope . . . those 
without Christ. There is war where 
there could be peace . . . hatred where 
there could be love . . . tension where 
there could be co-operation . . . fear 
where there could be trust . . . de- 
spair where there could be hope... 
chaos where there could be order . 
idols where there could be Christ. 

Is it any wonder that this great 
Call to Christian youth should be a 
call to action? The world is crying 
for relief. This relief can come only 
through the saving grace of Christ. 
Now, as always, Christ works most 
effectively through people who will 
commit themselves wholly to Him 
and make His will their will. A mil- 
lion dedicated Christian young peo- 
ple can succeed where the material- 
ism, the scientific development, and 
the great labor movements of the first 
half of the twentieth century have 
failed. 

Christian youth have a power be- 
yond themselves. Divine resources 
are yours as you join yourselves with 
others to affirm your faith and put 
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it into action, Strength will be given 
to you in proportion to your dedica- 
tion to the work of the Kingdom. 
By now you are probably con- 
vinced that The Call is a great op- 
portunity and that it deserves support 
by Christian young people. But wait 


a minute—that’s you! If you’re not 
serious about living your Christian 
faith, if it’s something you talk about 
but never prove by action, you need 
read no further. If, on the other hand, 
you are eager for a opportunity to 
put feet under your convictions, if 
you are looking for a challenge which 
demands your best efforts, read on, 
and then answer The Call because 
it’s directed to you! 


Three Jobs for You 


If you respond to The Call, there 
are three things you will do. You 
will need the strength and power of 
Christ to strengthen your own weak 
will, so the first thing you will do is 
sign a covenant which will reaffirm 
your faith and your commitment to 
Christ. You will want to keep your 
signed copy of the covenant before 
you so you will be constantly re- 
minded of your own commitment 
and will ever be aware of the power 
which is available to you through 
Christ and of the added strength of 
a million youth joining their efforts 
to yours. Such a covenant must be 
kept alive and vital. You will find 
help through prayer, Bible reading 
and study, and through service in 
your own church. These things will 
strengthen your resolve and help you 
grow so that you in turn may en- 
courage others in their efforts to grow 
in Christlikeness. 

There are many places where Chris- 
tian service is needed, but where you 
cannot meet the need in person. How- 
ever, your money can enable others 
to serve in those places, so a second 
thing every person who responds to 
The Call is asked to do is to give at 
least one dollar so the service and 
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witness of The Call can be extended. 

This is not a money-making scheme, 
but rather an opportunity for you to 
extend yourself in a world-wide effort 
to make Christianity a vital force in 
the lives of more people. A third of 
the million dollars which will be given 
will be used overseas in such proj- 
ects as work camps, international ex- 
change of leaders, reconstruction, 
training of international youth leaders, 
etc. The rest will be used in projects 
of united Christian youth action in 
community, state, and nation on our 
own continent. 


Local Projects 

Don’t get the idea that all of your 
service will be secondhand experience 
because there will be active projects 
to be carried out in your own com- 
munity. The third thing each person 
who responds to The Call will be 
expected to do is to take part in at 
least one project of voluntary service. 
Perhaps there is already a youth 
council in your community and you 
have already had the fun and fellow- 
ship of working co-operatively with 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, and other Christian young 
people as well as with your own 
Presbyterian group. If you have no 
such council at present, this would 
be a logical time to form one through 
which you could channel your proj- 
ects of united Christian youth action. 

Local projects which are a part of 
The Call are varied. They may be 
projects of evangelism (the chief goal 
of all Christian effort), projects of 
service, or world Christian citizen- 
ship consultations. Whatever the 
project (or projects) undertaken in 
your community, you will want to 
take an active part. If you want further 
information about The Call, write to 
your denominational headquarters, 
Department of Youth Work, Board 
of Christian Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia; your State 
Council of Churches; or directly to 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 

We pray “thy Kingdom come,” 
and then sit passively waiting for God 
to change the world. God doesn’t 
answer prayer that way. He depends 
upon the people of his creation to use 
the powers he has given them to help 
work out his purposes. 

So far no one has given Christianity 
a real chance to heal the ills of man- 
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kind. It will never have a chance 
until Christians unite to show by 
their action the power of Christian 
living, the triumph of love and un- 
derstanding over fear and hate. What 
group could better demonstrate Chris- 
tian love in action than Christian 
youth of this country? 

It’s a thrilling experience to have 
a part in the most significant under- 
taking of united Christian youth on 
this continent. Are you scared when 
you think of the hugeness of this 


undertaking? You needn’t be. Re- 
member that you have the power of 
the Holy Spirit to uphold and guide 
you. Remember that Jesus promised, 
“he who believes in me will also do 
the works that I do; and greater 
works than these will be do... .”* 
Will you act on that promise? 





*This quotation from the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament is copyrighted, 
1946, by the International Council of Religious 
Education and is used by permission. 
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ourselves be truthful. 


world, for 


James Moffatt. Harper and _ Brothers, 
lishers. Used by permission. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Ask and the gift will be yours, seek and you will 
find, knock and the door will open to you; for 
everyone who asks receives, the seeker finds, the 
door is opened to-anyone who knocks.” —Matthew 


It is a x pig tragedy to leave unused a power so great and ca- 
pable of such high uses and far-reaching blessing as prayer. 


Let us include in our praying this month: 

Thanksgiving for God Himself, the rich blessings He has given 
to us of America, the power available to us in prayer, all that 
challenges our intercession. 

That we have “listening ears” to hear the Truth of God and 


That our hearts be Christlike in compassion and love; that we 
minister to the helpless, needy children living in Homes of 
our Church, and to the suffering people of the world. 


“My need for food is an economic problem; my neighbor’s need 
for food is to me a spiritual problem.” 


That an increasing number of our Church members, through 
the great Tithing Adventure, become regular tithers, shar- 
ing proportionately all that He has given. 

That we continue to lift in prayer the work of Christ in our 
Southland and around the world; that God’s purposes may 
be more quickly realized and Christ accepted as Saviour and 
Lord and served out of devotion and glad hearts. 

That all of us who know Christ to be our peace feel a sense 
of continuing responsibility for the lack of peace in our 


“What is wrong with me is wrong with the world; and what is 
wrong with the world is wrong with me.” 


*From THE BIBLE—A New Translation, 4 
pub- 
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SURVEY BOOK REVIEWS 


These three books on missions will be widely read by those con- 
cerned about the spread of the Gospel in these troubled times 


We Americans: 
North and 
South 


Gocage. (7 Pear’ 





HE AUTHOR of We Ameri- 

cans: North and South under- 
takes to give the reader a guided tour 
of the twenty republics that com- 
prise Latin America. This area com- 
prises everything from Mexico to the 
Straits of Magellan, and from Panama 
to the Virgin Islands. It rises from 
sea level to the dizziest heights of the 
Andes and ranges the thermometer 
from the steaming heat of Central 
America’s banana plantations to the 
bracing breezes of the Argentine 
pampas. Peoples speaking two _lan- 
guages and descended from many ra- 
cial stocks present such a complex 
picture that a master guide is really 
needed. 

Who better could serve as guide 
to North American readers than Dr. 
George P. Howard? Dr. Howard is 
well known in this country as an 
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orator of persuasion and power. His 
book Religious Liberty in Latin 
America won for him an even larger 
audience. Dr. Howard sees and feels 
Latin America from within, for he is 
Argentinian by birth and citizenship, 
the son of missionary parents. 

For years Dr. Howard has been 
dedicated to a special evangelistic 
ministry to the cultured audiences of 
Latin America. He interprets North 
and South to each other, interprets 
religion to those whose only educa- 
tion is scientific, and best of all seeks 
to present a living radiant Christ to 
replace the dead figure of the Latin 
crucifix. His success in this field is 
shown by the fact that the largest 
theatres and halls of the principal 
cities to the south of us are taxed to 
capacity whenever he speaks on 
avowedly evangelical themes. 

Because of his skill as a writer, 
dedication as a Christian, and rich 
experience in both continents, Dr. 
Howard was asked to write this book 
for use in missionary education in the 
United States. Like a skilled painter 
he first prepared an eye-stretching 
background for his story, the history 
of Latin America’s peoples which 
serves as a key to understanding their 
culture. 

Next he delineates important fea- 
tures and personalities who serve as 
symbols of the strong crosscurrents 
and rip tides that run through and 
disturb the lives of peoples to the 
south. 

Finally he focuses upon the basic 
needs and weaknesses of the countries 
he loves and shows that the dynamic, 
evangelical Christian Church has the 
triumphant answers. His appeal to 
exalt the living Christ and to extend 
the witnessing Church is not ad- 
dressed to any particular group but 
to everyone capable of reading it. 

We Americans: North and South 
has the kind of trumpeting challenge 
that spirit-filled ministers are sound- 
ing forth in the United States. It is 
the action-stirring note increasingly 
welcome to the ears of Christian lay 
men and women. 

—teslie C. Sayre. 


Forward 


Through 
the Ages 








N2 BOOK in recent years has pre- 
sented in such a vivid way the 
story of the outreach of Christianity 
to all corners of the earth as has 
Basil Mathews’s book, Forward 
Through the Ages. Beginning with 
the apostolic era Dr. Mathews traces 
not only the “march of eleven man” 
but also tells the story of many others 
who through the centuries have fol- 
lowed in their train. 

But this book isn’t just history. It 
tells the story of the first five hun- 
dred years through personalities, 
struggles, and victory and makes the 
period to 1492 come alive in the ac- 
count of the battle against the formi- 
dable foes, Islam and pagans from 
the north, and reaches a climax in 
the winning of the continent of 
Europe. 

From that beginning the narrative 
continues with the thrilling account 
of the modern missionary movement 
through which the Gospel has been 
carried into almost every country of 
the world. 

Dr. Mathews closes his book with 
a presentation of the world Christian 
fellowship as it is found today and 
emphasizes the fact that in this critical 
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hour of history the ecumenical 
Church must play a vital role. 

It is impossible, in a brief review, 
to describe the pulsing, vital style of 
the writer. He seems to sweep his 
reader along with him in an exultant 
review of the expansion of the Chris- 
tian Church. This book is a “must” 
for the Christian who wants to be 
well informed on the story of the 
Church. 

—Mrs. H. D. Haberyan. 


Tragedy 
and Faith 
in Korea 


amma of his lifelong experi- 
ence in Korea, his deep concern 
and love for the Korean people, and 
his marked ability as a writer, there 
was perhaps no person in the whole 
world better qualified to present the 
facts about Korea in relation to Chris- 
tianity than the late Dr. Horace H. 
Underwood, missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. 

Following the invasion of Korea 
by the Chinese Reds in December, 
1950, Dr. Underwood was among the 
last of the missionaries to leave Seoul. 
“In his overcrowded jeep, in the 
depths of one of the coldest winters 
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Korea has known, he made the trip 
down to Pusan,” where he passed 
away of heart trouble on February 
20, 1951. 

At the time he completed this 
manuscript of the booklet, Tragedy 
and Faith in Korea, as Dr. John Cov- 
entry Smith tells us in the Foreword, 
it looked like the whole of Korea 
would soon be free from Communists. 
With Dr. Underwood’s death it be- 
came necessary for someone to make 
a revision of the text and provide ma- 
terial on later developments. Miss 
Marion E. Harkness, long-time mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. in Seoul, was invaluable con- 
sultant in the revision, and the author 
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of the closing chapter, “God’s Light 
on Heartbreak Highway.” 

A more timely and truthful ‘title 
could hardly have been chosen for 
this book than Tragedy and Faith in 
Korea. Korea is a land of tragedies 
and of triumphs of faith. In this book, 
as Dr. Underwood himself has said, 
he undertakes to answer some ques- 
tions like the following: 

What kind of a place is this land of 
Korea? . 

What are the Koreans like? 

What are the circumstances that 
made them our partners in this strug- 

le? 

What of the church in Korea? 

What of our Christian brothers and 
sisters? 

What of the schools and hospitals? 

What has been done, can be done, 
or should be done to bring to the 
people of Korea, North and South, 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ so 
that He being lifted up, shall draw 
all men unto Him? 

For individual reading and con- 
sideration by groups, this is no doubt 
the best, the most adequate presenta- 
tion of the subject now available. 
Some of its statements will surprise 
you. Some of his sentences will fas- 
cinate you, such as the one intro- 
ducing his chapter on “Pioneering 
Days in Missions.” Many of the para- 
graphs of the book will inspire and 
challenge you, like the closing ones 
of each of the nine short chapters. 
In this day of concern for Korea and 
her people, this book should be a 
“must” on your reading list. 


—Joseph Hopper. 
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RURAL MINISTERS 
OF THE YEAR 


By James M. Carr 


Secretary, Town and Country Church Department 


MISSISSIPPi—Rev. Frank McG. Kin- 
caid 
Rev. Frank McG. Kincaid of 
Booneville, Mississippi, was chosen as 
the “Rural Minister of the Year” from 
the state of Mississippi. Mr. Kincaid 
is a native of Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, and a graduate of the University 
of Louisville and of Louisville Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. He 
held pastorates in Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, and South Carolina before going 
to Booneville, where he has served 
as pastor of Booneville and New 
Hope Presbyterian Churches, and 
stated supply of Bethany and Pleas- 
ant Ridge (U.S.A.) Presbyterian 
Churches. 


Rev. Frank McG. Kincaid. 
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Rev. R. G. Hutcheson. 


The many projects carried for- 
ward by Mr. Kincaid in his churches 
include renovation of two churches 
and the manse, erecting new Sunday- 
school rooms, organizing the men of 
two churches, Visitation Evangelism, 
providing transportation for rural 
children to Sunday school, schools 
of missions and stewardship, raising 
the per capita level of giving, hold- 
ing joint meetings of the officers, the 
Men of the Church, and union serv- 
ices at least once each quarter. 

As a community leader Mr. Kin- 
caid has been active as chairman of 
the Disaster Committee of the Amer- 





Rev. Alexander Bartus. 


ican Red Cross, President of the Ro- 
tary Club, a worker in Masonry, and: 
chairman of community service and 
youth committees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid have two 
children, Sue Margaret and Helen 
Reeves. 


LOUISIANA—Rev. Alexander Bar- 
tus 

Louisiana’s “Rural Minister of the 
Year” is Rev. Alexander Bartus. Tall, 
rawboned, soft-spoken Hungarian, he 
has for thirty years been pastor of 
the Hungarian Presbyterian Church 
near Hammond, Louisiana, and of the 
recently begun Albany Presbyterian 
Church, where his sermons are in 
English. 

Preaching, teaching, editing, farm- 
ing, bookkeeping, community build- 
ing—these in part are the activities 
of Mr. Bartus, one of the best-known 
men of the area, and surely one of 
the most loved. 

In the community, the activities of 
Alexander Bartus, like a chain letter 
or Tennyson’s brook, seem to go on 
and on, increasing day by day. His 
energy, instead of being diminished, 
after years of constant use, appears 
to be mysteriously recharged! 

If you’ve a project to advance 
which will promote the general wel- 
fare of the community, ask anyone 
you chance to meet in Livingston Par- 
ish (County)—the man behind the 
counter, or the man behind the plow 
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The Progressive Farmer, popular 
monthly agricultural magazine, through 
its religious department, each year de- 
signates the “Rural Minister of the Year” 
for each state in which the magazine is 
circulated. This year three of the rural 
pastors so honored are ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


—‘Who’s the man I ought to see?” 
Immediately, they will reply, “See 
Rev. Mr. Bartus. He’s the fellow 
who'll put it over!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartus have six chil- 
dren who are now grown. All told, 
one hundred years of grade school, 
grammar school, and college have 
been weathered by the Bartuses in 
educating their four boys and two 
girls. “Now,” the preacher recently 
said, “having raised the children, I 
have more freedom for my other 
love-raising crops.” He has already 
applied to the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for a complete program on the 
old farmstead where his parents origi- 
nally settled. There he expects to set 
up a model soil-conservation farm 
with a well-managed fish pond and 
a scientifically managed woodland 
plot which everyone can come and 
see and copy. There the “sky pilot,” 
Louisiana’s No. 1 Country Preacher 
and all-round rural citizen, plans to 





spend his remaining days, if and when 
he slows down from his baker’s dozen 
of activities. 


VIRGINIA—Dr. R. G. Hutcheson 

Dr. Richard G. Hutcheson, Louisa, 
Virginia, has been honored as the 
“Rural Minister of the Year” for the 
state of Virginia. “Dick,” as he is 
known by his many friends, has 
achieved outstanding results as _pas- 
tor of the “Old Providence Rural 
Parish” of West Hanover Presby- 
tery. This “parish” is composed of 
eight small town and open country 
churches. As pastor he has general 
oversight of the entire program of 
the eight churches, but he is assisted 
by a seminary student in each church. 
The students preach each Sunday 
during the school year, and then they 
spend the entire summer working in 
the church and community. Dr. 
Hutcheson preaches in each church 
once each month. 

He conducts a quarterly meeting of 
the “Parish Council.” This group, 
composed of elected representatives 
of each church, plans the activities of 
the eight churches. Under this par- 
ish plan, each church has a “full pro- 
gram” including many activities which 
were not possible prior to the organ- 
ization of the Parish. 














A thrilling story of pioneer daring 


DOCTOR IN 
BUCKSKIN 


By T. D. ALLEN. History, adventure, and 
human courage are made real in this 
story of a Yankee doctor who braved the 
wilderness trail to Oregon with his beau- 
tiful wife by his side. Indians fighting to 
keep their land, epidemics raging past 
control, help promised but sent too late 

. these are the raw material of an 
authentic and moving novel, the inspir- 
ing story of an American hero. $3.00 


At all bookstores 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 





The new sound movie, “Seedtime 
and Harvest,” includes a part of the 
story of the Old Providence Rural 
Parish, 

Dr. and Mrs. Hutcheson have four 
sons and one daughter. Theirs is the 
unusual distinction of having all four 
of their sons either in the ministry 
or in preparation for the ministry. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States is honored in having 
these three rural pastors chosen by 
The Progressive Farmer. They were 
among the others so honored in the 
Southern States and given special rec- 
ognition at the Rural Minister Semi- 
nar School at Emory University in 
Atlanta during August. 





“How to Select 
a Bible” 


Do you know which Bible, 
among the countless editions 
published today, best fulfills 
your requirements? Now, an 
illustrated handbook, “How to 
Select a Bible,” has been pre- 
pared to tell you how to judge 
values, what to look for in 
bindings, type size, paper, study 
helps, etc. Write to Suite J2, 
Oxford University Press, for 
your copy today. It's FREE! 





























For careful Bible readers, stu- 
dents and teachers, an OxForD 
Concordance Bible is invaluable. 
The concordance in No. 03287x 
enables you to find thousands of 
verses instantly if the key words 
are known! In addition to the 
concordance, it includes 50,000 
center-column references, a Dic- 
tionary of Scripture Proper Names, 
subject index and index to maps. 
Printed on Oxford’s ultrathin 
India Paper, and bound in fine 
French Morocco, overlappingcov- 
ers. $6.00 At your bookstore. 


AA mevicas. GY fotble Since 1675 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY fg x 
PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.11,N. Y. 

































MEDITATION 





The Stewardship 


of the Gospel 


Matthew 13:1-23 


Do you have listening power? 

Well, if you have, your production rate in 
Christian livi ing is high. Your production rate 
however, depends on your listening power. The 
truth, properly heard and understood, produces 
truthfulness. The blessed Gospel of our Lord 
properly heard and understood produces Christ- 
like living and power to convert “the sinner 
from the error of his way” and “save a soul from 
death, and ... hide a multitude of sins.” (James 
5:20.) Have a care then, as to how you listen! 
Jesus the Teacher was concerned: “Who. hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, repeated seven times in writing to the early 
churches: “He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” (Revela- 
tion 2:7.) 

There are three things that will rob you of 
this power and cause you to fail as a trustee of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ: 

First, you must be delivered from the sin of 
having “itching ears.” Ears that hear but hearts 
and minds that have no desire to understand. The 
deliverance from this sin is found in humble con- 
fession of it and a resolute determination by the 
grace of God to see His truth as it is and your- 
self as you are. Your personal enemy in this 
struggle i is Satan, the author of pride and the am- 
bassador of conceit. The place of victory is in 
viligant prayer. 

Second, you must be redeemed from “fair 
weather Christianity.” Jesus is a worthy shep- 
herd not only in green pastures, but also in the 
valley of the shadow of death. God is a very 
present help in time of trouble. Persecution, 
tribulation, or scorn for the sake of God’s truth 
should be expected in our world, though we need 
never be self-made martyrs. He who is pre- 
pared for this fact will not be surprised when it 
comes and will lean hard on the strong side of 
God during its presence with him. “The founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are His. And, Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.” (II Timothy 2:19.) Listen well, and 
understand. His grace, all-sufficient, will be your 
supply. 

Third, you must not be choked by the care 


of the world and the deceitfulness of riches. This 
robs us of power more quickly than any other 
factor and causes us to fail in our stewardship of 
the Gospel. Hear the words of Jesus, “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! For it is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” (Luke 18: 
24-25.) Again He said, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” (Matthew 6:33.) 
The Apostle Paul adds, “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap” (Galatians 6:7). God 
cares! He is rich in His blessings! That is enough! 

Listen well! Deliverance is available from “itch- 


-ing ears,” “fair weather Christianity,” and from 


the cares of the world and the deceitfulness of 
riches. Enjoy the deliverance and you have lis- 
tening power that will in turn make you able 
to bear fruit, “some an hundredfold, some sixty- 
fold, and some thirtyfold.” 

Fruitfulness for the sake of Christ means that 
what we have heard will be transmitted to those 
who have not heard. It will also mean that you 
are a channel through which God’s truth, as re- 
vealed through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, flows into the hearts and lives of others. 
That truth will surely convict many of sin and 
cause them to run to Christ for forgiveness and 
pardon. The truth will give strength and beauty 
in Christian character to many others. The truth 
will produce in you and those for whom you have 
responsibility the fruits of the Holy Spirit which 
we know as love, joy, peace, patience, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance. 

“Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower” 
and may the God who has thought us fit to be 
intrusted with the good news of His Gospel in 
Christ, keep us faithful to His will and way, that 
we as Christ’s apostles shall ever seek not to 
please men, but to please God the Father, who 
tests our hearts and trusts our love. 


Do you have listening power? 
Be a steward of the Gospel! 
“Blessed are .. . your ears, for they hear.” 


—Marc C. Weersing 
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COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 






“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 
Davidson College 


Joun R. CunNnINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





189 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 
Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 
Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





Serving 
GOD AND 
COUNTRY 

@ Distinctive Chris- 
e tian Education = 
—— @ Military teiaieg - a 
; in R. O. T. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. Box F MarsHaLt W. Brown, President 





We Teach 


“For the Lord is good” 


God is not necessarily good if we use the material- 
istic measures of man, but when eternal values are 
applied we find that God, being good, offers to man 
the great promise that “surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military Institute 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 


Kerrville, Texas 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 


The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHatt Scorr Woopson 
President 





Centre COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed 
in he’s Whe! Women 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high itions. 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO der Christian influences. 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre Write today for new view 
Diploma really means something! book to 


CENTRE) COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
ctor of Admissions, Box 40 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 














KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Coeducational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
ormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
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College Directory Continued 





and in Bible teaching. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares young persons for Christian service in 
- local churches and wider areas, on mission fields, 


Graduate and senior college students admitted to 
courses leading to bachelor’s and master’s de- 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living 
and Service ® Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 
their daughter a Christian education 





grees. a 
Write to: For further information write: 
Henry Wave DuBosz, President J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
3400 Brook Road Richmond 27, Virginia Montreat, N. C. 
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PECIA OFFER 
Vail 81.00 for trial lot o 
one dozen sent postpaid 





55 Sudbury St.. Boston 14. Ma 











Bible 
ndbook 


19th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. _‘ Size 44(x64x1\ 


An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly ded by leadi Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 








Through the use of low 
cost “Windowphanie” 
plain glass windews 
can be transformed 
into rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily applied. 


< 


Wes il Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. P.S. 


a P S 
MASH 





WINDOWPHANIE CO. 
455 Bloomfield Avenue, Glenridge, N. J. 





You will enjoy - 





this richly rewarding short story 


THE EMPTY CUP 


by Opal Menius 


A story of faith renewed and courage regained—of a young 
couple’s love and devotion, their courtship and marriage, and 
then sudden disaster in the loss of their child, leaving empti- 
ness in the heart of the mother. How this Rachel is reawakened 
to the values of life by an unexpected meeting with the Child 
Jesus makes inspiring reading. 50¢ 


this colorful Christmas pageant 


A WISE MAN FROM THE WEST 


by Annie L. Carlton 


Portrays the story of a crochety middle-aged 
businessman who has spent his life under- 
paying his employees and accumulating 
wealth. All this is changed when he is laid up 
in the hospital and dreams of going to Beth- 
lehem to see the baby Jesus. Here he learns 
that there are values in life that are beyond 
price. . . . Filled with Christian truths, this 
dramatization of “Mr Jones Goes to Beth- 
lehem” will delight the young people in your senmeees 
church. 25¢ 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 1176 Richmond 9, Va. Box 1020 Dallas 1, Tex. 
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In front of her home and the dispen- 


sary in Cuetzala, Miss Beaty inquires of 
a neighbor about her sick child. 


By Mildred Beaty 


Missionary to Mexico 


Rural Medical Work in Mexico 


EXICO has been called a land of 

contrasts and so it is from the 
medical standpoint. In Mexico City 
and in some of the state capitals one 
finds large hospitals and good doctors. 
For several years the University of 
Mexico has required the graduates of 
its School of Medicine to go out into 
some rural area and work for six 
months before a degree is granted. In 
many rural areas a few patent medi- 
cines are sold in general stores, “Cur- 
anderos” (untrained healers), bone- 
setters, and witches are prevalent in 
the more backward areas. . 

The Mexico Mission has _ been 
keenly aware of the need of the sick 
and suffering people of Mexico, Sana- 
torio La Luz was opened in 1900 and 
has been a haven to which many sick 
from several states can be brought. 
Another medical center is planned for 
the state of Guerrero. But rural work 
is also a part of the Missions medi- 
cal program. 

The Dispensary at Cuetzala del 
Progreso, Guerrero, is a part of this 
program. Two nurses and one or two 
evangelistic workers make up the staff 
there. Mexican girls trained in the 
Sanatorio La Luz have helped greatly 
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in this work, There is no doctor in 
the area. 

Often the patient is very ill, and the 
relatives are asked to get him to a 
doctor. Sometimes they say, “He is in 
your hands, and in your hands he 
shall live or die.” One poor woman 
rode two days horseback under the 
hot tropical sun for treatment. It was 
nearer to a doctor, but she had heard 
of what Ged is doing in Cuetzala and 
came there. It looked as though she 
would not recover her sight, for her 
inflamed eyes were full of pus and she 
could hardly stand the pain. After a 
week of treatment, however, she was 
ready to return home, healed, and 
able to see. 

Epidemics occur and increase the 
nurse’s problems as well as her work. 
During one such time it was reported 
that a young man had died. Then the 
rumor was corrected to say he was 
dying and a relative appealed to the 
clinic for help. Starvation and fever 
had weakened his body and mind, 
but after several days of food and 
treatment, he recovered and _ later 
helped with the building of the new 
chapel in Cuetzala. 

Teaching the people how to secure 


and prepare food is another part of 
the clinic’s work, done informally. 
Once a woman came and said she had 
been to see a doctor in another city 
and that he had told her to eat vege- 
tables as well as taking the medicine 
he had prescribed. Then she asked, 
“What are vegetables?” 

About one half of the medical work 
is treating the people for malaria or 
for scorpion stings. From this latter 
children may die and adults may have 
convulsions. The venom acts quickly 
and so must the nurse. One medicine 
has been found which is very effective 
if taken immediately after the sting. A 
regular campaign is in progress to 
show the people how necessary it is to 
have this medicine with them when 
they are living in the fields. Malaria 
is ‘treated when possible, but the 
chronic forms sap the strength of its 
victims and leave them ready prey to 
other diseases. 

To everyone who comes the story 
of Jesus is told by word as well as 
by deed. Results in believers are slow 
but sure. One special friend as well 
as patient who was very ill said, “It’s 
all right now whether I live or die, for 
I know my Lord and Saviour.” 














is used to equalize the amounts re- 
ceived not only as integral parts of 
the General Fund, i.e., Women’s 
Work, but also to equalize receipts 
by all of the agencies of the General 
Assembly. 

It is natural that some causes are 
more popular with the contributors 
than are others. These are the ones 
that are likely to receive the full 
amount that is asked for their sup- 
port. The ones that may not be so 
popular, or may not be so well ad- 
vertised, frequently fall short of the 
amount asked. Under the supervision 
of the General Council the equaliza- 
tion fund is distributed at the end of 


What Are the Assembly’s Special Causes? 


(Continued from page 7) 


the church year in the light of re- 
ceipts for the entire budget of the 
General Assembly and in the light of 
the needs of the causes that have 
come up short. 

This will be a part of the General 
Fund during this year only. The 1951 
meeting of the General Assembly es- 
tablished a different method by which 
the equalization fund will be created, 
beginning in April, 1952. However, 
for this year, the equalization fund 
within the General Fund will need 
all that can possibly accumulate from 
the slightly more than 31.5 cents that 
goes into this fund from each one dol- 
lar contributed to the General Fund. 
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Here's a complete assortment of 
novel plastic Christmas tree orna- 
ments that glow in the dark... you 
get 76 of them for only $1.00! You'll 
thrill! The kiddies will be spellbound. They are 100% safe 
—NO WIRES—NO ELECTRICITY—Just hang them on 
your tree, fireplace or mantle. All 76 ornaments are made 
of lifetime plastic. They won't chip or wear out...they’ll 
last forever. An unusual assortment of attractive and ar- 
tistic subjects complete the 76 ornaments...Many are up 
to 4% inches high. As an added feature the bells spell 
M-E-R-R-Y C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S. Extra! Illustrated copy 
of A Visit From St. Nick. 


(Sorry, No C.O. 
lasts. Our money back guarantee 
protects you fully. 


RABAR PLASTICS, Dept. 0000 
P. O. Box 360, New York 46 


STI C CLOW: the DARK 


CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS only 
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Bells—14 spell M-E-R-R-Y 
C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S. Santa and 
his Sled. 8 Reindeer in their fleeting 
splendor. The North Pole. Santa’s 


=~. House, unique and inviting. A saucy gremlin, a robust 
= snowman and a Cherub. 4 Candy Canes. 14 dazzling, shiny 
‘Stars to gleam and sparkle through your tree. 3 Candles, 
16 Icicles. Mantle with Clock, Stocking and Kiddy. Now 
comes Santa with his pack of toys for your tree or kid- 
S/— dies’ stockings. A Locomotive, Train, Sail Boat, Doll, 
23—- Drum, Pistol, Jack-in-Box, Bugle, Bike, Auto. Count ’em! 


2 See 
SOS They total 76. 


Send today. Enclose $1.00. 
Weship promptly postpaid. 
Only 3 Sets to a Customer. 
’s) Act while supply 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND NEED 


Each of the agencies supported by 
the General Fund is directly respon- 
sible to the General Assembly. Each 
year the Assembly hears a report cov- 
ering the work of the year just past 
and outlining the work for the year 
ahead. 

All of the causes supported by the 
General Fund are running far behind 
actual needs for regular operating ex- 
penses. Characteristically, those re- 
sponsible for the work will manage 
to ride out the present shortage, but 
not without difficulty. 


It would be most helpful if all con- 
tributors would get in the habit of 
sending their gifts to the General 
Fund every month. The expenses of 
these causes include such things as 
office rent, salaries, printing bills, 
postage, and other items that cannot 
be delayed. 

The budgets of the various causes 
represent actual needs. There is no 
“padding” wherein a larger sum than 
is feally expected is asked in the hope 
that a sum actually sufficient will be 
received. The causes actually need and 
will require all that has been allocated 
by the General Assembly. Reduced 
receipts can mean only reduced serv- 
ice and efficiency. 

The actual amount to be sent to 
the General Fund is determined by 
each presbytery. Sometimes a purely 
congregational situation enters into 
the picture. Consult the Benevolence 
Treasurer of your own church for 
the figure to use in determining your 
gifts to the General Fund. If he does 
not know, consult the Chairman of 
Stewardship (General Council) in 
your presbytery. 

Special offerings for any one of the 
causes may be sent. These should be 
clearly marked as special and should 
be designated for the cause to which 
such offerings are given. 


All contributions to the Gen- 
eral Fund should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Rev. E. C. Scott, 701 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 


The General Fund is urgently im- 
portant in the life and work of your 
Church. Gratefully acknowledging 
every gift for the support of this 
part of the work of the Church we 
earnestly request your continued and 
regular support. 
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Christ is Pre-eminent 
The Bible is Basic 
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An Equipped School 


rian Church School 


Commitment to Christ 
Growth in Christian Living 


An Organized School 

An Educational School 
A Leader-Trained School CFE 
An Evangelistic School ae 


A Home-Related School 
A Co-operative School 
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The Individual is Central 
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A SIMPLIFIED STANDARD 


a Pipeline for Your Church 


The Guide for Presbyterian Church Schools 


S CHAPLAIN of an Evacuation 
Hospital from the beaches of 
Normandy to the heart of central 
Germany I had ample opportunity to 


. see the results of Protestant Christian 


education during the past generation, 
and what I saw was not good! Liter- 
ally thousands of wounded men 
passed through the ward cots of our 
hospital. The blood and sweat and 
tears of battle had washed them free 
of all veneer, and I could see clearly 
what had actually been accomplished 
in their religious training. While there 
were some fine Christians among 
these wounded men, the general pic- 
ture was disturbing. Protestantism had 
failed to give to most of its nominal 
adherents among our soldiers any- 
thing like an adequate understanding 
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of the content and significance of our 
faith for the hour when they needed 
it most. 

Then I thought of the average Prot- 
estant Sunday school, and I began to 
understand the reason for our failure 
with our men. Only half, approxi- 
mately, of our Protestant constituency 
are even enrolled in any Sunday 
school. Of that half only half are 
present on an average Sunday morn- 
ing receiving a half-hour of instruc- 
tion from half-trained teachers. Multi- 
ply these halves together and you get 
a small fraction—the fraction of gen- 
uine religion I saw on the ward cots 


of my hospital. The Sunday school 
had failed in its basic task. 

Despite all these facts the Sunday 
school is in existence. It is the main 
instrument which we have readily at 
hand. It commands the loyalty and 
devotion of many fine Christians. It 
is therefore unquestionably the place 
to start if we are to develop a pro- 
gram of Christian education designed 
to meet the needs of our generation. 

Therefore, A Guide for Presby- 
terian Church Schools has been pre- 
pared to meet this need. It is an in- 
strument which enables a school to 
find its shortcomings and to begin to 
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transform itself from what it now 
is to what it ought to become. Well- 
defined plans are outlined and dis- 
cussed for starting where the Sunday 
school actually is and sharpening this 
our first instrument for reaching the 
children, youth, and adults of our 
land with Christian training. 

The story of the Guide is a long 
one. It is the result of work going 
back into many local churches. For 
more than ten years there has been a 
growing demand for some instrument 
of this sort which would enable Sun- 
day schools to evaluate their present 
status and make concrete plans for a 
program of improvement. In Lexing- 
ton Presbytery a simple standard had 
been in existence for a long time 
and had been effective in lifting the 
level of work. But the schools out- 
grew ity and there was a wide de- 
mand for a more effective instrument. 
Since there was none available in the 
denomination as a whole a number of 
ministers, including J. J. Murray, 
W. C. Jamison, R. L. St. Clair, 
Holmes Rolston, and the writer de- 
cided to create one at the request 
of the presbytery. Around 1941 the 
standard appeared and with certain 
minor revisions has been effectively 
used ever since. This standard spread 
elsewhere, and has been used, after 
some revision, by Louisville Presby- 
tery. 

Since World War II the demand 
for a church-wide instrument of this 
sort has been even more marked. At 
the request of the Field Council, A. R. 
Batchelor, who was then the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Church 
School Administration, took up the 
idea in 1947 and carried the work for- 
ward. He introduced the idea of a 
wall chart which would point up the 
emphases for each church school, 
coupled with the concept of heading 
each section of the standard with a 
quotation from the chapter on the 
Church School in the Book of Church 
Order. 

After Mr. Batchelor left the Board 
of Christian Education to head up 
our Negro Work, committees were 
appointed at various times by the 
Field Council to carry the project 
through. Among those who worked 
on these committees with the writer 
were William M. Belk, Jack B. Mc- 
Michael, R. L. St. Clair, John L. 
Fairly, James M. Carr, Harmon B. 
Ramsey, W. E. Price, George C. 
Leslie, W. Norman Cook, and Sara 
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Little. This group, representing wide 
and varied experience in religious edu- 
cation, made a number of changes. 

First, the idea of a Guide was sub- 
stituted for a Standard. A Standard 
suggests the achievement of a final 
goal beyond which there is no need to 
make progress. A Guide on the other 
hand points to the continuous need 
of improvement and the means of 
carrying on such a process. 

The idea of a wall chart with a 
system of check marks and formal ac- 
creditation was given up, and for it 
was substituted the idea of a poster 
which would set forth for al] inter- 
ested the fundamental purpose, prin- 
ciples, and program of a Presbyterian 
school. 

At this meeting also the analysis 
of the program of the church school 
as including the seven main heads of 
an organized school, an educational 
school, a leader-trained school, an 
evangelistic school, an equipped 
school, a home-related school, and 
a co-operative school was determined. 
The final format of a number of de- 
tailed questions under each head for 
the purposes of careful analysis by a 
Religious Education Committee was 
also settled upon. A detailed explana- 
tion of how to achieve each of these 
points was to be included. Finally 
there was to be a scoring chart for 
the purposes of self-evaluation and 
improvement rather than competition 
with other schools. 

After the changes agreed upon had 
been worked out and incorporated in 
the basic outline, the Guide in ex- 
perimental form was presented to a 
large number of workers’ conferences 
in various presbyteries and again 
worked over in the light of needs dis- 
covered. During this process the fig- 
ure of a ladder changed to a “stair- 
way” of progress which runs through 
the three pieces of material. Last sum- 
mer the basic manuscript including 
the explanatory sections was com- 
pleted and during the early months 
of 1951 the suggestions of the staff 
were incorporated by Rev. Morris D. 
Warren who undertook the laborious 
task of preparing the manuscript for 
and seeing it through the press. 

The Guide as it has now appeared 
includes three pieces of material: 

(1) The Poster, which is designed 
for use on bulletin boards and in 
workers’ conferences, and which gives 
the purpose, principles, and program 
of a Presbyterian church school for 


children, youth, and adults. 

(2) The Leaflet or “icebreaker” 
which is designed to interpret the 
whole Guide to a workers’ confer- 
ence. This leaflet outlines the main 
points of a successful Presbyterian 
church school and asks a few key 
questions about each of the seven 
basic program features. In an hour 
and a half a workers’ conference can 
make a quick evaluation of the pres- 
ent condition of the church school 
and determine upon a few practical 
“next steps of improvement.” It is 
hoped that out of this meeting a com- 
mittee of religious education will be 
organized and activated. 

(3) The Guide itself, an eighty- 
page book which sets forth in detail 
all the important things in a church- 
school program and points out ways 
of achieving them. The religious edu- 
cation committee or other planning 
group should take this Guide and 
make a detailed and careful evalua- 
tion of the program of the school, 
coming back to the workers’ confer- 
ence and the Sunday-school council 
with a detailed program of advance 
and plans for carrying it out. It is 
preferable to make only a few prac- 
tical steps of improvement at a time 
rather than to attempt too much and 
having failed to give up in confusion 
and discouragement. This set of ma- 
terials was introduced in conjunction 
with the Rally Day Season this fall 
during which each church school was 
urged to begin an annual program of 
self-evaluation and advance. 

In conclusion—you are thinking 
perhaps that this Guide is just another 
blueprint, just another piece of ma- 
chinery, just another set of cogwheels 
designed in a swivel chair. It can be 
just that. Of it can be something en- 
tirely different. Let me _ illustrate. 
Many years ago when I was a young 
pastor in Southwest Virginia we 
found a fine site for a new chapel 
where 225 people were living with 
only seventeen actively enrolled in 
any Sunday school. We got to work 
and with the help of the community 
erected an attractive white frame 
chapel. One of the leaders in this 
work was Bolling Thompson. He was 
foreman of a department in the plant 
not far away. After working hours he 
would come and work late into the 
night helping to complete the chapel. 
However, he was not a professing 
Christian. After the dedication I went 
to see him. The Spirit of God led 
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me to say this to him: “Bolling, what 
would you think of a man who would 
dig a well, run a pipeline to his house, 
install a bathroom and a kitchen sink 
—yet never open a faucet to draw a 
drop of water?” 

He looked at me for a moment as 
if I had lost my mind. Then a slow 
understanding grin spread over his 
face, and he replied, “Well, preacher, 
I never thought of it like that be- 
fore. I guess you’ve got me.” And 
God did have him, for when the in- 
vitation was given at the meeting he 
was the first man to come forward 
and behind him the members of his 
large family. His hands had helped 
to lay the pipeline; he wanted a drink 
of the living water in that little 
chapel. Thus the Guide for Presby- 
terian Church Schools may become 
just another set of cogwheels or it 
may become a pipeline to a more ef- 
fective church school—a pipeline by 
which the Living Water of Christ 
may more effectively flow through 
the divine instrument which is our 
church school into the lives of the 
countless thousands of boys and girls 
and young people and men and 
women who are thirsting for the Liv- 
ing Water. 





A LIFE INCOME 


Safe ... Dependable 


Read of a remarkable Annuity Plan that provides modest in- 
vestors with a safe, dependable, lifetime income—and helps 
finance the distribution of the Bible at the same time. 

To learn more about this great Christian Plan and how it 
enables you to give and receive generously at the same time, send 
today, sure, for free booklet to THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Ye 














The Priest who repudated | 
THE MASS 


On July 1, 1951, a Peruvian-born priest celebrated two 
masses in his Long Island church, told both congregations 
that no priestly works could save them, but only the blood 
of Christ shed once for all. Four hours later he left the 
priesthood, and this fall enters a Protestant seminary. 

READ THIS GRIPPING STORY and other articles and 
news of intense interest in the October issue of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. Subscribe today, Only 
$2.00 a year (10 issues). Sample copy will be mailed you 
free on request. Write Dept. ............. 
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This Christmas Your Church 
Can Chime the Glad Tidings 


You May Have Heard These Chimes at Your Montreat Assembly This Summer. 


This year, during His season, wouldn’t you like to send a __ priate selections all through the year. 


melodious message in inspiring beauty into every home in Using the modern science of electronics, Norton Chimes 

your community, as a reminder of His omnipresence? may be installed in any church and may be played with or 
Norton Chimes welcomes the opportunity to help you without your church organ. 

provide the true and inspiring beauty of old-world bells, Mail the coupon below for complete information, or an 


chiming out the glorious carols of Christmastime and appro- actual concert from your Church. 


NORTON — 


CHIMES Squcomene Company 


COMPRENENSIVE CHURCH SOUND £QUIPMENT 


Tower Chimes Systems 


Auditorium Sound Systems 
181 Forrest Avenue, N.E. 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 






Norton Chimes Equipment Company 
181 Forrest Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Without cost or obligation, please furnish more 
details about Norton Chimes. 





Phone Main 4782 
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Two Churches Have 
Unique Fund Drive 


The St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church of Midland, Texas, organized 
December 10, 1950, under the spon- 
sorship of the First Presbyterian 
Church of the same city, has com- 
pleted a unique financial campaign 
for funds to erect its proposed new 
building. 

The campaign was unusual in 
several respects. The minimum need 
of $60,000 set by the architect was 
oversubscribed by $26,000. The cam- 
paign was conducted among the mem- 
bers of both the new and the parent 
church with leadership equally di- 
vided between the two. 

According to Rev. Lewis O. Water- 
street, pastor of the St. Andrews 
Church, it was a joint campaign in 
every way. Some $50,000 of the total 
was given or pledged by members of 
the First Church. This is in addition 
to the $4,500 in property already 
given, the $1,600 turned over to the 
new church as a balance in the op- 
portunity fund of the First Church 
after purchase and presentation of the 
property, and $500 given by the 
Women of the First Church. 

Other “First” churches may find 
a precedent here to follow in the 
way they may handle a colonization 
project. 


Atlanta Site for 
Press Workshop 


A press workshop for those inter- 
ested in improving their church news 
coverage will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 26-27. The work- 
shop will be sponsored jointly by 
the Atlanta Chapter of the National 
Religious Publicity Council and the 
Atlanta Christian Council, according 
to an announcement by Harvey H. 
Walters, Director of Public Relations 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
and president of the Atlanta Chapter 
of NRPC. 

The workshop, which will be held 
preceding the Southeastern Jurisdic- 
tional Conference of the National 
Council of Churches which meets in 
Atlanta November 27-29, will be 
open to all denominations. Church 
secretaries, religious education direc- 
tors, ministers, and laymen interested 
in bettering their church’s public re- 
lations will have an opportunity to 
discuss their publicity problems with 
national and local newspaper and 
public relations experts. 

Among the consultants for the 
workshop are Donald C. Bolles, Di- 
rector of Public Relations for the 
National Council of Churches, and 
the religious editors of the two At- 
lanta newspapers, The Atlanta Jour- 
nal and The Atlanta Constitution. 


Moderator Busy Visiting the Church 


The Moderator of our Church, 
Dr. J. R. McCain of Decatur, Geor- 
gia, is a busy man. The following 
engagements filled during a one- 
month period give an idea of the 
scope of his activities. 

September 8-10 Group of churches 

in eastern Kentucky 

September 12 Synod of Kentucky, 

U. S., in the afternoon and joint 
U. S. and U. S. A. in evening, 
Danville, Kentucky 

September 15 Opening of Columbia 

Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 
September 19 Synod of Alabama, 
Birmingham 


September 26 Homecoming—De- 
catur, Georgia, Presbyterian 
Church 

September 28 Homecoming—Druid 
Hills Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

September 30 Dedication of Pres- 


byterian Church, Daytona Beach, 
Florida 


October 9 Synods U.S. and U.S.A. 
Churches, Oklahoma in Okla- 
homa City 


October 10 Synod of Texas, Austin 


October 17 Group of churches, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Dallas Book Store 
Opening Occurs 


Presbyterians throughout the South- 
west turned their eyes on Dallas, 
Texas, on Monday, September 24, for 
on that day the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., formally opened the new 
$240,000 Southwestern headquarters 
of the Church’s Board of Christian 
Education. 

The handsome new three-story edi- 
fice, located at 1814 Main Street, 
opened with a three-day event which 
saw arrival of many nationally known 
authors and churchmen. 

The new building replaces an old 
one purchased in Dallas when the 
Board moved its Southwestern head- 
quarters there from Texarkana in 
1943. The Texarkana headquarters 
had been opened on October 6, 1906. 

Evidence of the growth of the 
Board of Christian Education, suc- 
cessor to the Committee of Publica- 
tion, may be seen by contrasting 
operations of the year 1900, when 
the Committee was thirty-nine years 
old and a handful of consecrated 
church leaders struggled to produce 
total annual sales of Sunday-school 
literature, books, and merchandise, 
approximating $18,000, with the year 
ending March 31, 1951, when total 
sales increased to more than $1,200, 
ooo. This growth in sales represents 
an increase of more than sixty-three 
times the volume of business as late 
as 1900. 

The new Presbyterian building pro- 
vides an adequate bookstore with all 
necessary shipping and storage facili- 
ties, as well as office space for the 
Regional Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
for the executive secretary of Dallas 
Presbytery, and a conference room 
for Dallas Presbytery, synod’s com- 
mittee meetings, and other official 
Presbyterian groups that may wish 
to meet there. 

Erection of the handsome new 
building was made possible, in part, 
from funds raised throughout the 
church by the Program of Progress. 
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Boney Resigns From 
Program of Progress 


According to an announcement by 
Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary of the General Council, the 
Rev. Bruce C. Boney, D.D., has re- 
signed his position as Field Director 
y the Program of Progress to become 
Assistant Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Decatur, Georgia. Dr. 
Boney assumed his new duties Octo- 
ber 1. 

Dr. Boney has been with the Pro- 
gram of Progress since its beginning. 
He served first as field representative 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
So effective was his work there that 
he was soon brought in to head up 
the entire work in the field. 

In commenting on Dr. Boney’s 
work Dr. Patton has said, “Not only 
has his work been of high caliber 
and most effective, but in the per- 
formance of his duties he has endeared 
himself to the entire Church.” 

Dr. Boney has asked to be relieved 
in order to accept the new position, 
as the Program of Progress is near its 
completion. 


China Missionary 
Takes College Post 


Dr. Robert Price (Pete) Richard- 
son, Southwestern alumnus of the 
class of 1917, and a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to China for twenty-eight 
years, returned to his alma mater on 
September 1 to assume the post of 
vice-president in charge of develop- 
ment, according to an announcement 
by Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes, president. 

A native of Memphis, Dr. Richard- 
son has made his home in Augusta, 
Georgia, since his return to the 
United States a few months ago, after 
communist control of his mission 
field rendered further work in that 
area impossible. 

He has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence by the Board of 
World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. As part of his new 
duties Dr. Richardson will assume 
the work of Rev. David Worth 
Sprunt, assistant to the president and 
head of Southwestern’s office of de- 
velopment, who has been granted a 
leave of absence to continue work 
on his Doctor of Theology degree 








million Christian young people. 





Don Shriver, of Norfolk, Virginia, immediate past Moderator of 
the Assembly's Youth Council of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., was 
recently elected Chairman of the United Christian Youth Movement. 
Shown with him are Jim Price, left, financial secretary, and Peggy 
Ann Leu, secretary, of the Congregational Christian Church and the 
Reformed Church of America respectively. 

During the next two years these officers will lead the thirty- 
eight denominations of the U. C. Y. M. in co-operative Christian 
Youth Work. Don Shriver, a Junior at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, thus becomes the official leader of the Youth Movement 
of the National Council of Churches, a movement numbering ten 
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at Union Theological 
Richmond, Virginia. 

A veteran of World War I, Dr. 
Richardson has had a colorful and ac- 
tive career. Upon graduation from 
Union Theological Seminary at Rich- 
mond, he declined the assistant pas- 
torship of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Memphis in order to ac- 
cept work in China as Second Pres- 
byterian’s own foreign missionary. 

With Mrs. Richardson, the former 
Miss Agnes Rowland of Augusta, 
Georgia, he sailed for China in 1923. 

Twice the Richardsons were forced 
to leave China. In 1941 Mrs. Richard- 
son and the children returned to the 
United States, but Dr. Richardson 
remained. He was a Japanese prisoner 
for six months, and was repatriated 
on the liner Gripsholm in the sum- 
mer of 1942. In 1947 he again re- 
turned to China, only to have to 
leave again in 1950. 

From 1942 to 1945 Dr. Richard- 
son was in church extension work 
for the Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and was later released to be- 
come director of relief for UNRRA 
in China. 

In 1938 Southwestern conferred 
upon Dr. Richardson as one of its 
outstanding sons the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 


Seminary, 
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Montreat Trustees 
Hold Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Mountain Retreat 
Association, held at Montreat, North 
Carolina, Dr. C. Grier Davis of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, was re-elected 
chairman. Rev. Warren B. Gaw of 
Lebanon, Kentucky, was named sec- 
retary, and Dr. J. Rupert McGregor 
was re-elected president and treas- 
urer. 

The trustees approved the employ- 
ment of a public relations director. 
They also approved plans for per- 
sonal solicitation in some of the 
larger cities to complete the securing 
of $78,000. They heard reports on 
the completion of the new water 
system and the building for Negro 
employees and on the expenditure of 
$600,000 on capital improvements in 
the past three years, 

The receipt of approximately 
$100,000 in gifts for the association 
during the last nine months and the 
receipt of about $41,000 for the col- 
lege were reported. 

The next development project, the 
building of efficiency apartments, was 
approved by the trustees. 
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New HARTAL Auto Clothes-Rack 


Saves a lot of packing, carries garments on hangers 
or in garment bags. Keeps clothes wrinkle-free, saves 


pressing bills. No installation expense, springs into 
position or out just as easy. Will not mar upholstery. 
No screws or bolts, FITS ANY CAR, hugs ceiling, does 
not interfere with headroom. Beautifully finished. 
New low price, $6.95 F.O.B. Port Washington, Wis. 
When Writing: PLEASE Mention This Magazine. 





P.O. BOX-59, PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Washburn Storage Co. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING 
CRATING—SHIPPING 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Columbus—Macon, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C.—Washington, D. C. 
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Congress to Consider Ko- 


rean Church Compensation 


A bill authorizing the federal gov- 
ernment to compensate religious 
groups and charitable organizations 
for damage suffered to their property 
in Korea because of United Nations 
military operations has been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

Representative Robert E. Jones, Jr. 
(D.-Ala.), who introduced the meas- 
ure, H.R. 5281, said that he did so 
after receiving a letter from an Amer- 
ican Army chaplain in Korea. 

The chaplain, who is a close per- 
sonal friend, wrote in such feeling 
terms of the damage suffered by 
Christian churches, hospitals, and 
schools in Korea, Mr. Jones said, that 
he felt duty bound to call the atten- 
tion of the nation to the need. 

The bill which he has introduced, 
and which has been referred to the 
House Judiciary Committee for 
study, would authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to re- 
ceive, adjudicate, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by a re- 
ligious or charitable organization 
when such claim is not compensated 
by insurance. 

Compensation would also be pro- 
vided for the use of property by 
United Nations forces as well as for 
damage. 


—R.NS. 


Quick Sales 
MONEY cers CLUBS. Etc. 
ger Facts Coday/ 


ps Line Yet’’, ‘‘ Good Service’’, ‘‘Easy’’, ‘‘Fun’’ are 

frequen t tees. Wake Write at once tor pon Moree A offer 

Bereta cl tac Calon, Seasons, Saas 
ues, ° 

Doke lastics, Novelties, —_ Gifts. ag tt ae Satis. 

faction guaranteed. Wholesale price list FREE! WRITE TODAY. 


Cc. W.BOYER Cé@., Dept. ?s Dayton, 5, Ohio 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
—— Fwuimniliure 


¢ ¢ EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
———"_DGPT. 131 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











r—EARN EXTRA DOLLARS EASY— 


Selling our Deluxe Christmas and Every- 


day Greeting Cards, Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings, and Novelties. Wonderful 
Jalues. Big Profits. Excellent for those 


who wish to earn extra money in an easy, 
pleasant way. Christmas Cards with Name 
Imprinted, 50 for $1.25. Samples on approval. 


° 415 Brent St., PS 
C & S Greetings Winston-Salem, N.C. 











Life of Christ 
Films to Be Made 


Filming was begun here on a 
$500,000 motion picture serial that 
will be the first screen life of Christ 
in episodic form, according to Ca- 
thedral Films, the producer. 

It will also be Cathedral’s first pro- 
duction designed for television as 
well as for church and Sunday- 
school use. To be shot entirely in 
color, the serial, comprising twelve 
stories, will take more than three 
years to complete. 


The serial will begin with a story 
called “Holy Night,” presenting the 
background and events leading up to 
Christ’s birth, as interpreted in a 
screenplay by Arthur Horman. 

Next in shooting sequence will be 
the final story, “I Beheld His Glory,” 
telling of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the standpoint of 
a Roman centurion. The screenplay 
is based on a book of the same name 
by Rev. John Evans, religious edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune. 


Rev. James Friedrich, president of 
Cathedral Films, said the new life of 
Christ is being filmed primarily for 
television with the aim of exercising 
a religious influence in American 
home life. 

—R.NSS. 


SEND IN YOUR NEWS 


Any news items for inclusion in the 
“Presbyterian News Survey” should 
be sent to the Department of Public 
Relations, The General Council, 324 
Church Street, Decatur, Georgia. 


Everyone's Talking About This 


Wonderful, Easy Way 





Si for FREE BOOK telling 
how quickly and easily you can 
learn YOUR favorite instrument 
—even if you don’t know a note 
of music now! You play delight- 
ful pieces from very first lesson. 
note. Make amazing progress at 
time, without teacher. 
850,000 STUDENTS! 


FREE BOOK and Lesson-Sample 
Just send name and address. No 
obligation; no salesman will call. 
U. S. School of ee 
Studio A54 
Port Wachinaten Bw. ¥. 


Properly—by 
home, in spare 
Only few cents per lesson. 
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Protestants Still Emphasize Radio 


Leaders in broadcasting work of 
the National Council of Churches 
served notice in a recent meeting in 
Indianapolis that Protestant churches 
in the next twelve months will con- 
tinue to direct their major effort to- 
ward radio rather than television pro- 
grams, 

Radio is still “the most useful me- 
dium to serve the cause of Protes- 
tantism,” Albert Crews, director of 
radio and TV production of the 
Council’s Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, declared at a national re- 
ligious radio workshop held on the 
Butler University campus under Com- 
mission auspices. 


Assembly of World Council to 


The Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches meet- 
ing in Rolle, Switzerland, confirmed 
the selection of Evanston, Illinois, as 
the site of the Council’s second gen- 
eral assembly, to be held in August, 
1954. The first assembly was held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, in 1948. 

The coming assembly was origin- 
ally planned for 1953, but was post- 
poned until 1954 in deference to the 
next meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee which will be held at Luck- 
now, India, between December 31, 
1952, and January 9, 1953. This meet- 
ing will serve as a sort of smaller as- 
sembly devoted mainly to problems 
of the Asiatic churches. 

Also given as a reason for the 
Lucknow “assembly” was the fact 
that while many Asiatic churchmen 
could attend it, a much smaller num- 
ber would be able to take part in 
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“With radio in ninety-five per 
cent of American homes and tele- 
vision in only twenty-six per cent,” 
he said, “the major share of the au- 
dience is still with radio, and will re- 
main substantially that for the com- 
ing season.” 

He added, however: “This does 
not mean that the Church will ig- 
nore television. The Church was 
twenty years late in learning to use 
radio. We must not make this same 
mistake again. Twenty-five per cent 
of our budget will go into television, 
both live and films.” 

—R.NSS. 


Meet 


the United States meeting, because 
of currency exchange and other dif- 
ficulties. 

It was announced that the over- 
all theme of the second assembly will 
be devoted to the Christian message 
of hope, the exact wording of the 
theme to be decided later. Topics to 
be discussed will include the churches 
and world peace, evangelism, the 
Christian and his vocation, and race 
relations. 

The Committee decided that the 
assembly should not last longer than 
sixteen days and that attendance 
should be limited to six hundred dele- 
gates and not more than one hundred 
fifty consultants from the 158 Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox bodies 
in forty-three countries which com- 
prise the membership of the World 
Council. 

—R.NSS. 





U.S. Religion at a Glance 


The United States in 1950 
had— 

285,834 local churches and 
units of religion of all faiths— 
Christians, Jews and others 
—with 87,548,021 members. 

246,240 Sunday and sab- 
bath schools of all faiths with 
29,775,357 pupils, officers, 
and teachers. 

166,891 clergy—both men 
and women—actively  en- 
gaged in religious work out 
of a total of 281,251 ordained 
clergy. Of these 3,763 were 
women, of whom 2,437 were 
active in church work. 

Church property of 125 re- 
porting denominations valued 
at $5,234,979,598. 

Total contributions of these 
churches for all purposes 
was $1,138,737,506—$56,- 
567,292 for foreign missions, 
$58,724,358 for home mis- 
sions. 


—Yearbook of American Churches 
(1951 edition) 


Published under auspices of the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 














































Left, members of Central Committee 
of World Council of Churches which met 
in August in Rolle, Switzerland. Mrs. C. 
S. Harrington represented Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. Above, Dr. John R. Mott, 
of the U.S., and Dr. Marc Boegner, of 
France, honorary president, and co-presi- 
dent, leave Lausanne Cathedral. 




















THESE MADE NEWS 


* Miniature Church—The junior de- 
partment of the Pulaski Heights Pres- 
byterian Church, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, presented a miniature church, 
complete with furnishings, to the 
church school as a closing feature of 
the vacation church school program. 
The church was made by the juniors 
during the vacation school. Pioneers 
presented a furnished doll house with 
television set, which they had made, 
to the kindergarten department. 


* Fire Department Honored— 
Women of New Monmouth Presby- 
terian Church, Lexington, Virginia, 
served dinner for the Lexington Fire 
Department and First Aid Crew Aug- 
ust 13 in the new educational build- 
ing of the church. According to Rev. 
Carlyle A. McDonald, pastor, the con- 
gregation gave the dinner in apprecia- 
tion of the faithful efforts of the de- 
partment in saving the church from 
damage in the fire that destroyed the 
Penick Memorial Building in Novem- 


ber, 1949. 


* Economic Factors to the Contrary 
—Not being a profit-making enter- 
prise, but wishing to serve its mem- 
bers to the best of its ability, the 
North Little Rock, Arkansas, First 
Presbyterian Church will remain in 
its downtown location in spite of the 
fact that the church could make a 
profit of about $40,000 by selling its 
downtown property and moving to a 
suburban location. Rev. R. D. Nolen 
is pastor. 


* Young Adults Organize—Follow- 
ing the example of many other young 
adult groups, the Atlanta Presbytery 
Young Adults recently held an or- 
ganizational meeting and elected the 
following officers: Hank Wilson, First 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, President; Mrs. John Spencer, 
Peachtree Road Church, Atlanta, Vice- 
President; and Mrs. W. L. Callahan, 
Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, Secretary-Treasurer. 


* Youth Officers—Officers of youth 
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groups elected during recent meetings 
at Montreat, North Carolina, are as 
follows, Assembly’s Youth Council: 
Wayne Todd, Miami, Florida, mod- 
erator; Miss Betty Duncan, Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, vice-moderator; Miss 
Aileen Kabrich, Wytheville, Virginia, 
stated clerk. Assembly’s Youth Fel- 
lowship: Leighton McCutcheon, Dav- 
idson college student from Nashville, 
Tennessee, president. Assembly’s 
Westminster Fellowship: Wayne 
Meeks, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a stu- 
dent at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, president. 


* Hundredth Birthday—Members of 
the Liberty Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Camden, South Carolina, celebrated 
the church’s hundredth anniversary 
on August 19, according to Rev. J. S. 
Robinson, pastor. 


* Seventieth Year—Commemorating 
seventy years of service, the Wedge- 
field, South Carolina, Presbyterian 
Church held its homecoming celebra- 
tion on August 12 with a former pas- 
tor, Rev. J. C. Bailey, D.D., as prin- 
cipal speaker. More than one hundred 
members and former members en- 
joyed services and a picnic lunch. 
The church was organized on July 
2, 1881, with twelve charter members. 


* “Our Meetings”—With a pledge to 
attend and bring one or more others, 
officers of the Highland Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, voted 
recently to change the name of the 
Wednesday night service to “Our 
Meetings.” Dr. William A. Benfield, 
Jr., pastor, said the officers shared his 
opinion that a “halfway church” 
would not suffice, that one extra night 
a week for our Lord was not too 
much. 


* Disbanded—The 140-year-old 
Brewington Presbyterian Church near 
Greeleyville, South Carolina, recently 
was dissolved by vote of its congre- 
gation and approval of Harmony 
Presbytery. The church was the old- 
est in Clarendon county, having been 
established in 1811, but membership 


had declined to such an extent that 
it was a great struggle to keep the 
church going. Most of the members 
had moved to other communities. 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


* Martinsville, Virginia—An outdoor 
service—the first to be held at the 
new church site—was conducted by 
the congregation of the Forest Hills 
Presbyterian Church when a commis- 
sion appointed by Roanoke Presby- 
tery ordained Rev. E. E. Kirkman 
into the Presbyterian ministry and in- 
stalled him as pastor of the new 
church. 


* Mt. Clinton, Virginia—The Cooks 
Creek Presbyterian Church near Mt. 
Clinton held its homecoming recently, 
at which time the new fellowship 
building and the Wurlitzer electric 
organ were dedicated. Rev. H. G. Al- 
len is pastor. 


* Hillsboro, North Carolina—Com- 
ing as a complete surprise to the con- 
gregation of Eno Presbyterian Church 
August 4, when the Rev. K. M. Mis- 
enheimer was ordained and installed 
as pastor, was the gift of a Hammond 
organ by the Thomas Ellis family. 
Mr. Ellis is a ruling elder in the 
church. 


* Fort Walton, Florida—A Presby- 
terian church is being organized at 
Garniers Beach. For the present serv- 
ices are being held in a residence with 
Rev. Robert G. Balnicky serving as 
pastor. 


* Lynchburg, Virginia—Interior of 
the Rivermont Presbyterian Church 
has been completely remodeled and 
redecorated, according to Rev. Gra- 
ham Gilmer, pastor. 


* Montgomery, Alabama—Work on 
the new sanctuary for Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church is nearing comple- 
tion. McGehee memorial spire on the 
new church will rise to a height of 
134 feet. The old sanctuary was de- 
stroyed by fire last November. In 
spite of these difficulties, the church 
has completely met all benevolence 
pledges and has signed to participate 
in “Our Tithing Adventure.” 


* York, South Carolina—The Oak- 
dale Presbyterian Church, near York, 
was organized recently with 103 char- 
ter members. The congregation will 
meet in Bethany Schoolhouse until 
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the new church building is erected 
near the Bethany Crossroads. 


* Asheville, North Carolina—The 
Congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Asheville has set as a 
minimum goal $169,000 in a building 
fund campaign, $35,000 of which has 
already been subscribed by one fam- 
ily. Maximum goal is $269,000, the 
amount needed to finance completion 
of the entire church remodeling pro- 
gram started last year. The $169,000 
would allow the congregation to com- 
plete payment on the new sanctuary 
which has just been completed, while 
the extra $100,000 would be used to 
remodel the Sunday-school building 
and build a chapel in the present 
church-school auditorium, The new 
sanctuary cost $368,158. 


* Columbia, South Carolina—Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Church, organized 
last March 4, held the first services 
in their new $30,000 church early in 
August. Rev. Harry P. Peterson, Jr., 
is pastor of the church which has a 
present membership of forty. 


* Myrtle Beach, South Carolina— 
Work is progressing on the First Pres- 
byterian Church’s new three-story 
educational building, to cost approxi- 
mately $45,000. It will be completed 
about December 1, according to Rev. 
C. D. Brearley, pastor. 


* Rose Hill, North Carolina—The 
first service in Rose Hill’s new Pres- 
byterian Church was held recently 
by the church’s new pastor, Rev. 
Wade H. Allison. The new church 
building was built to replace one 
which was destroyed by fire last Janu- 
ary. The church which was burned 
was nearly completed when a floor- 
sanding machine caused a blaze which 
consumed the building. 


* Jackson, Mississippi—Members of 
the old First Presbyterian Church on 
North State Street held their last 
service on August 26 before moving 
into their new modern air-conditioned 
church on September 2. Organized 
on April 6, 1837, the church built the 
old building in 1892. Dr. Albert Sid- 
ney Johnson has been serving as sup- 
ply pastor since the death of Dr. 
Girard Lowe, pastor, last February. 


South Carolina—The 
Presbyterian 


* Lancaster, 


New Cut Memorial 


Church was organized here by a com- 
mission of Bethel Presbytery with 
fifty-four members. The chapel at 
New Cut was established in 1947 by 
the Lancaster Presbyterian Church. 
Since that time the congregation has 
steadily grown and a building has been 
erected at a cost of $6,000. Rev. Hu- 
bert G. Wardlaw, minister of the 
Lancaster Church, serves as the pastor. 


* Belton, South Carolina—The Bel- 
ton Presbyterian Church observed the 
hundredth anniversary of its location 
in Belton on August 26 with appro- 
priate services. The church which was 
originally organized as Broadaway 
between 1770 and 1788 was erected 
about five miles southwest of Belton 
near Broadaway Creek. In 1851 it was 
moved to its present location. Its pres- 
ent building was erected in 1925. Dur- 
ing the five-year pastorate of the pres- 
ent minister, Rev. J. S. Walkup, a 
Sunday-school addition has been built, 
a new organ purchased, the Sunday- 
school enrollment nearly doubled, the 
church membership has increased fifty 
per cent, and the annual budget has 
more than doubled. 


WITH OUR SYNODS 
AND PRESBYTERIES 


* Synod of Louisiana—First Presby- 
terian Church, Alexandria, Louisiana, 
was host to the semicentennial meet- 
ing of the Synod of Louisiana, Sep- 
tember 18-20. It was the first time the 
church had entertained the synod 
since 1935. 


* Synod of North Carolina—The 
138th session of the Synod of North 
Carolina was held September 11-13 
at Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, and at Presbyterian Junior 
College, Maxton. The meeting was 
the first under the reorganization 
plan, and Rev. Harold J. Dudley, 
D.D., was installed as the General 
Secretary of the Synod. Inspirational 
speaker for the meeting was Dr. Her- 
bert B. Hodnut, distinguished Presby- 
terian U.S.A. minister and pastor of 
the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, and leader 
in the New Life Movement in the 
U.S.A. Church. 


* Synod of Virginia—At its 164th an- 
nual meeting held recently in Dan- 
ville, Virginia, the Synod of Virginia 
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voted 57 to 54 not to establish a cen- 
tral denominational office in Rich- 
mond for the administration of syn- 
odical affairs. Annual report of the 
stewardship committee showed that 
$3,500,000 had been contributed to the 
organization’s causes, or $210,000 
more than the preceding year. Synod 
also approved plans for a Presby- 
terian home for the aged to be built 
at Lynchburg. The home, to provide 
living space for one hundred persons, 
will be constructed on the Presbyte- 
rian Orphans’ Home grounds at a 
cost of between $400,000 and $500,000. 
1952 synod meeting will be held 
at Towson, Maryland, Presbyterian 
Church, 


* Synod of Alabama—Labor Day 
was observed with a barbeque dinner 
for five hundred men of the church 
at a special celebration at the Synod 
of Alabama’s Presbyterian Home for 
Children at Talladega. Men toured the 
buildings and grounds and the farm 
and had an opportunity to see the 
way in which the more than one 
hundred children in the institution 
are cared for. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


General Council, Decatur, Georgia. 
* Dr. James G. Patton, Jr., executive 
secretary of the General Council, 
spent October 7-14 in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, giving stewardship 
talks to various Presbyterian and 
United Churches. The first five days 
were spent with the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada and the last three 
with the United Church of Canada 
stewardship conferences. 


* The General Council has an- 
nounced the following change of ad- 
dress for the Presbyterian Program of 
Progress offices: from the Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, to 324 
Church Street, Decatur, Georgia. All 
mail to the Program of Progress 
should be addressed to the Decatur 
address. 


Board of Women’s Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

* The Board of Women’s Work is 
pleased to announce the appointment 
of Mrs. C. S. Harrington as Field 
Worker for October and November, 
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1951, and January, February, March, 
and April, 1952. If the churches who 
wish to have her services will write 
to the Board of Women’s Work, the 
requests will be considered as re- 
ceived. 


* The General Department of United 
Church Women has adopted the 
Christian Woman’s Action Program 
for World Peace which is of prime 
importance to womanhood of the 
world. The Board of Women’s Work 
at the July meeting recommended 
that this call for peace be given wide 
promotion. Copies of the call, “Build- 
ing Lasting Peace,” may be secured 
from the General Department of 
United Church Women, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. $1.00 per 
hundred. A portion of the statement 
is as follows: 

To Achieve Peace 

We must accept discipline. 

We must evaluate our activities and 

our use of time. 

We must consecrate our daily tasks 

to the ideals of peace. 

We must recognize that no nation 

alone achieves lasting peace. 

We must realize that peace must 

be waged continually. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


* Clinton, South Carolina—A new 
dormitory is planned for Presbyterian 
College, and the call has gone out to 
alumni and friends to rally in sup- 
port of the project. Part of Laurens 
dormitory will be used as a base for 
the structure which will cost $125,000. 
It will add living quarters for one 
hundred additional students, President 
Marshall W. Brown said. 


* University, Alabama—A new cen- 
ter for Presbyterian students at the 
University of Alabama is going up. 
The house, which will cost over 
$100,000, will contain a chapel with a 
seating capacity of two hundred, din- 
ing room, prayer room, choir room, 
lounge, guest room, and caretaker’s 
room. It will be completed in March. 
A three-year campaign to finance stu- 
dent centers at Auburn, Livingston, 
Jacksonville, and Alabama, has netted 
$250,000. 


* Gainesville, Florida—Construction 
of a new $90,000 Presbyterian Student 


Center at the University of Florida 
was begun early in October. The 
building is designed to care for the 
needs of some 1,200 Presbyterian stu- 
dents in Gainesville, and it is hoped 
the structure will be completed in 
1952. According to Rev. Alfred G. 
Taylor, minister to students, $58,000 
is already in hand, and a campaign 
is under way to raise the rest of 
the money needed for the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship Presbyterian Student 
House. 


* Maxton, North Carolina—Presby- 
terian Junior College has received a 
gift of $500 which will be applied on 
the purchase of a carload of roofing 
to be used in repairing the library and 
McNair Cafeteria. The donation was 
made by Lloyd A. Fry, Sr., of Lloyd 
A. Fry Roofing Co., Summit, Illinois, 
and Morehead City, North Carolina. 
Four brick manufacturers also do- 
nated five thousand bricks which are 
being used to brick veneer the cafe- 
teria building. 


* Maxton, North Carolina—Presby- 
terian Junior College recently an- 
nounced the appointment of John W. 
Walker, M.A., as head of the de- 
partment of Psychology and Director 
of Student Personnel. Mr. Walker is 
a native of Clarkesville, Tennessee, 
and a graduate of Austin Peay State 
College with the Master’s degree from 
Middlebury College Language School. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Congo Mission 

The following missionaries have 
arrived from the Congo on their regu- 
lar furloughs in the States and are at 
Mission Court, Richmond, Virginia: 
Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Vass and children 
—July 26; and Rev. and Mrs. L., A. 
McMurray and three children—Aug- 
ust 14. 


* Mr. and Mrs. James A. Halverstadt 
and son; Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. Nel- 
son and two children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Bolton (new missionaries) and 
two children all sailed from New 
York August 18 for Belgium where 
they will stay for a period of study 
before proceeding to the Congo. Dr. 
and Mrs. Nelson are being transferred 
from our China Mission. 


* Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. Moore and 
three children sailed September 6 for 


Belgium before proceeding to the 
Congo. 


* The following missionaries have 
sailed direct from New York to the 
Congo: 


Rev. and Mrs. T. K. Morrison and 
three children—September 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Shive and son 
—September 5. 

Rev. and Mrs. Plumer Smith—Sep- 
tember 19. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. Punt and 
three children—September 19. 

Miss Mary Brown Crawford—Sep- 
tember 19. 


* Mrs. Allen M. (Frances B.) Clapp 
flew from New York on August 2 
with her daughter, Mary, to the 
Congo, so that she would arrive in 
Lubondai in time for the opening of 
the Central School for Missionary 
Children. The school opened August 
7. Mrs. Clapp is going for a term of 
three years to serve as matron for 
the school. 


Brazil Mission 

* Laura Jocelyn Williams was born 
July 21, the daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. D. E. Williams, missionaries to 
Brazil, who are now in the States on 


furlough. 


* Rev. and Mrs. L. G. Calhoun and 
two children sailed for the East Bra- 
zil Mission on July 12; and Rev. and 
Mrs. William B. Moseley and two 
children sailed for the North Brazil 
Mission on August 7. 


* Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Neville and 
son Gordon arrived by air from Re- 
cife, Brazil, on July 23 for their regu- 
lar furlough year. 


* Miss Nancy Boyd returned to her 
work in Garanhuns in the North 
Brazil Mission on September 28 after 
spending her furlough year in this 
country. She is in educational work. 


China Mission 


* Dr. Joseph Wilkerson arrived in 
San Francisco in July, and joined his 
wife and small son in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, where they spent some time 
before returning to North Carolina. 


* Miss Charlotte Dunlap and Miss 
Ruth Worth arrived in New York 
from China on August 15. 
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Japan Mission 

* Rev. Lardner W. Moore, who re- 
cently returned to the States from 
Japan, will spend the fall studying in 
Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Georgia, while Mrs. Moore and 
son will remain in Sherman, Texas. 


* Dr. Rachel Henderlite, who has 
served for one year as a visiting pro- 
fessor in Kinjo Gakuin Girls’ School, 
has returned to the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School where she is professor of 
Religious Education. 


* Rev. and Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin 
arrived on furlough June 27 from 
Japan. 

* Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Hamilton and 
their son sailed from San Francisco 
for Japan on September 25. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton have been missionaries 
to China for many years but because 
of conditions there are now transfer- 
ring to Japan where they will work 
among the Chinese. 


* Sailing at the same time were Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., and 
their four children. Dr. Brown will 
set up our first medical work in Japan. 
The Browns were also missionaries 
to China and are now transferring 
to Japan. 


* Miss Margaret Sells, who also trans- 
ferred from the China Mission to the 
Japan Mission, returned to Japan on 
September 25 after having been in 
this country on furlough. Miss Sells 
plans to continue her work among 
the Chinese in Japan. 


* Included in this group sailing for 
Japan was Dr. George Landolt of 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. Dr. 
Landolt will spend approximately six 
months in Japan helping set up the 
program of the new Shikoku College 


for men. 


* Word has been received from the 
Japan Mission announcing the engage- 
ment of Miss Annie Kok and John H. 
Brady, Jr. Miss Kok grew up in China 
where her father was the First Chan- 
cellor of the Netherlands Legation. 
She was appointed by the Presbyte- 
rian, U.S., Church to serve as a mis- 
sionary in China, but unsettled condi- 
tions there prevented her going, and 
so she sailed in October, 1948, for 
Japan where she has been serving as 
an educational evangelistic mission- 


ary in Nagoya. Mr. Brady is the son 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. Harper Brady of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Since the fall 
of 1950 Mr. Brady has been serving 
as business manager of the Japan Mis- 
sion and has been located in Kobe. 
Mr. Brady and Miss Kok hope to be 
married in the early fall. 


* Rev. John O. Barksdale and Miss 
Virginia Frances Gibbins, both of 
whom have been appointed to the 
Japan Mission, were married in Oc- 
tober. Mr. and Mrs. Barksdale expect 
to sail around the first of December 
for Japan. 


Mexico Mission 

* Miss Ruby Morton and Richard 
R. Hoverson, agricultural missionary 
to Mexico, were married on August 
17 in La Feria, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoverson will engage in language 
study in Mexico during the coming 
year. 


* The Board of World Missions has 
announced the resignation of Rev. 
and Mrs. William T. Wing, Jr., of 
Mexico Mission. Mr. Wing has re- 
signed in order to enter the chap- 
laincy, but hopes to return to the 
mission field after his term of service 
in the chaplaincy has expired. 


Korea Mission 

* At its August meeting the Board 
of World Missions voted honorable 
retirement for Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Knox of our Korea Mission, effective 
June 1, 1952. These missionaries have 
compiled a record of almost forty- 
four years of service to the Mission 
and to the Church and have played 
a significant part in the development 
of the Korean community. 


* Miss Louise Miller of the Korea 
Mission arrived in this country Aug- 
ust 4. She has been in Japan since the 
war broke out in Korea. 


NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL (RNS) 
*Washington, D.C.—Senator James 
H. Duff (R.-Pa.), has asked President 
Truman to make conscientious ob- 
jectors available to serve in under- 
staffed mental institutions and tuber- 
culosis hospitals. 

The Senator called the attention of 
Mr. Truman to an acute shortage of 
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personnel in Pennsylvania institutions 
and said that the same situation exists 
in other states. During World War 
II, he said, the services of religious 
objectors averted what otherwise 
might have been a critical shortage of 
attendants in Pennsylvania state hos- 
pitals. 


* Richmond, Indiana—A new name 
was adopted by the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council at its an- 
nual meeting here. It will henceforth 
be known as the National Intercolle- 
giate Council YMCA-YWCA. The 
organization, which combines the na- 
tional councils of student YMCA’s 
and YWCA’s, will use the abbrevia- 
tion NIC (YMCA-YWCA). Plans for 
a quadrennial Student Volunteer 
Movement conference to be held in 
Lawrence, Kansas, from December 
27, 1951, to January 1, 1952, were 
outlined at the meeting. 


* Oxford, England—Eight hundred 
delegates attended the recent Eighth 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
which met here to discuss_problems 
affecting Methodist churches through- 
out the world. The ten-day meeting 
devoted itself to questions of internal 
concern as well as to ways in which 
Methodists may deal with social prob- 
lems. 


* Washington, D.C.—Plans for a na- 
tional Religious Liberty Week to be 
observed October 28 through Novem- 
ber 4 have been announced by Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. 
Theme of the week will be “Relig- 
ious Liberty—Our Finest Heritage.” 
Reformation Day, October 31, is ex- 
pected to be the high point of the 
week-long observance, 


* New York, N.Y.—For the first 
time recently Church World Service 
was called upon to investigate a do- 
mestic emergency situation. This was 
occasioned when Dr. Wynn C. Fair- 
field, executive director of Church 
World Service, surveyed relief needs 
of churches in the flood-stricken area 
of Kansas and Missouri. 

When the relief agency became a 
part of the Council last fall, it was 
assigned this function in addition to 
the overseas relief work in which it 
has been engaged since 1938. 

(Continued on page 61) 



















16 Missionaries Commissioned 
to Serve 


IXTEEN new missionaries of the 

Presbyterian Church, U. S., were 
commissioned on August 8 at the clos- 
ing service of the World Missions 
Conference in Montreat, North Caro- 
lina. Of this group eight will go to 
Brazil, three to Japan, one to Mexico, 
two to the Belgian Congo, and two 
to Korea. 

Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. Foley 
will go as evangelistic missionaries 
to our North Brazil Mission. Mr. 
Foley is a graduate of Hampden-Syd- 
ney College and Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond. Mrs. Foley 
is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Assembly’s Training 
School. She is a member of Forest 
Hill Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The Foleys sailed on 
September 28 to Campinas for a year 
of language study before proceeding 
to their work in North Brazil. 

Miss Mary Garland Taylor has also 
been assigned to the North Brazil Mis- 
sion, where she will do educational 
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work. Miss Taylor is a graduate of 
Mary Baldwin College and Biblical 
Seminary in New York. For a number 
of years she was editor of the young 
people’s publications in the Board of 
Christian Education in Richmond, 
Virginia. She has served as a teacher 
of Bible and religious education in 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Du- 
rant, Oklahoma. For the last year she 
has been teaching at the Assembly’s 
Training School. Miss Taylor’s home 
is Staunton, Virginia, and she is a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church there. Miss Taylor also sailed 
on September 28 to Campinas for 
language study. 

Miss Elisa Gonzales will go as an 
educational missionary to the East 
Brazil Mission. Miss Gonzales is a 
graduate of Pres.-Mex., Taft, Texas, 
and Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. For the last three 
years she has been teaching at Pres.- 
Mex. Miss Gonzales is a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Du- 
rant, Oklahoma. She hopes to sail the 
latter part of October for Campinas. 

Miss Mildred Romer will go to the 
East Brazil Mission where she will 
serve as a music teacher. Miss Romer 
is a native of Omaha, Nebraska, and 
is a graduate of the Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton, New Jer- 





These new missionaries were commis- 
sioned in Montreat, August 8. Front row, 
left to right: Miss Mary Garland Taylor, 
Mrs. Richard Hoverson, Miss Elisa Gon- 
zales, Miss Vivian Hodges, Miss Mildred 
Romer. Second row: Mrs. Eric S. Bol- 
ton, Mrs. L. Sherwood Taylor, Miss Cath- 
erine Fultz, Mrs. Keith Crim, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Foley. Back row: Eric S. 
Bolton, L. Sherwood Taylor, John O. 
Barksdale, Keith Crim, Thomas W. Foley. 


sey. For the last year she has been 
Minister of Music in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, the church of which she is a 
member. She sailed on September 20 
to Campinas for her language study. 

Miss Vivian Hodges has been ap- 
pointed to serve as an evangelistic 
missionary in the West Brazil Mis- 
sion. Miss Hodges is a graduate of 
Montreat College. She has served as 
Director of Religious Education in 
Tampa, Florida, and as teacher of 
Bible in the schools of Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina. Miss Hodges 
sailed September 6, proceeding di- 
rectly to the West Brazil Mission, 
where she will engage in language 
study. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood Taylor 
are new evangelistic missionaries to 
the West Brazil Mission. Mr. Taylor 
is a graduate of Columbia Bible Col- 
lege and Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary. Mrs. Taylor also attended Co- 
lumbia Bible College. She is a native 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and he of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. Mr. Taylor has 
been serving as pastor of three 
churches near Shorter, Alabama. The 
Taylors with their three daughters ex- 
pect to go to the field in January. 

Rev. John O. Barksdale has been as- 
signed as an evangelistic missionary to 
Japan. Mr. Barksdale is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond. 
He is a native of Waynesboro, Vir- 
ginia. For the past year he has been 
doing graduate study in Cambridge, 
England. In October Mr. Barksdale is 
being married to Miss Virginia Gib- 
bins, who will go with him to serve 
in Japan. She is a graduate of South- 
western at Memphis and the Assem- 
bly’s Training School. She has served 
as teacher of Bible in the public 
schools of Asheboro, North Carolina. 
She has been Director of Religious 
Education in the Dunlap Presbyterian 
Church, Shreveport, Louisiana and in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Long- 
view, Texas. This couple expects to 
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sail for Kobe, Japan, the first part of 
December. 

Miss Catherine Fultz has been ap- 
pointed to a three-year term to do 
educational work at Kinjo College at 
Nagoya, Japan. Miss Fultz is a na- 
tive of Mount Solon, Virginia, and is 
a graduate of Bridgewater College, 
Bridgewater, Virginia, and holds a 
Master’s degree from Duke Univer- 
sity. Miss Fultz has served as teacher 
of English in the high school at 
Ararat, Virginia, as week-day religious 
education teacher in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, and most recently has served 
as week-day religious education 
teacher in Martinsville, Virginia. She 
is a member of the Anderson Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in Mar- 
tinsville. Miss Fultz sailed on Sep- 
tember 25 for Japan to take up her 
work there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. Bolton are 
new missionaries to the Belgian 
Congo, where Mr. Bolton will serve 
as an industrial missionary. Mr. Bol- 
ton, a native of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, has been working for the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. He attended the 
University of Houston in Houston, 
Texas, and has taken a year’s work at 
Austin Theological Seminary. He is 
an elder in the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in Houston, Texas. Mrs. Bol- 
ton is ~. native of Wooster, Ohio, and 
is the daughter of former mission- 
aries to China of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. She is a graduate of 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in New York. 
Mr. :nd Mrs. Bolton have a son and 
dauguter. They sailed on August 18 
for Belgium where they will have a 
year’s study before proceeding to 
Congo. 

Mrs. Richard Hoverson, who was 
Miss Ruby Morton before her recent 
marriage, has gone to Mexico, where 
her husband is engaged in agricultural 
work at Teloloapan. Mrs. Hoverson is 
a native of Waycross, Georgia, and a 
graduate of Montreat College. She is 
a member of the Thornwell Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Clinton, South 
Carolina. The WHoversons left for 
Mexico in September. 

Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. Crim have 
been appointed :to mission service in 
Korea if the way! opens for them to 
go to that country. Mr. Crim is a 
graduate of Bridgewater College and 
Union Theological Seminary. He is 
a native of Winchester, Virginia. 
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Total damage to church property re- 
ported to Council headquarters was es- 
timated to run between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000, The individual churches 
and their denominations have begun 
restoration plans, and Dr. Fairfield’s 
study was to determine what help is 
needed from _ interdenominational 
agencies, 


* Winona Lake, Indiana—Legislation 
providing for closer government su- 
pervision of the moral character of 
television programs was asked of Con- 
gress by the Thirty-Second annual 
convention here of the Clean Life 
League of America. 

In an adopted resolution, the League 
deplored the type of programs pre- 
sented by liquor, beer, and tobacco 
interests and said many of the pro- 
grams were unsuitable for young peo- 
ple. 


* New York, N.Y.—The American 
Bible Society is attempting to replace 
Bibles to churches and individuals in 
the flood-stricken Midwest. On the 
basis of a minimum estimate from 
leaders, the society has already sent 
out 1,012 Bibles, 


* Rolle, Switzerland—Three hundred 
representatives of Christian youth or- 
ganizations are expected to take part 
in the Third World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Travancore, In- 
dia, in December 1952, it was an- 
nounced at the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Com- 
mittee meeting here. Two hundred 
delegates from East Asian churches 
will be present at the conference, the 
first of its kind to be held on the 
continent of Asia. 


* Rolle, Switzerland—More than 
81,000 displaced persons have been 
assisted by the World Council 
of Churches’ Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees, 
Dr. Edgar H. S. Chandler, director 
of field operations, said in a report to 
the World Council’s Central Com- 
mittee. He said the DP’s were aided in 
resettling in the United States, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Australia, and 
South America. In the U.S. alone 
40,000 displaced persons had arrived 
by August 1, and another 26,000 are 
in various stages of preparation for 
migration by January, 1952. 


* Washington, D.C—America’s large 
corporations are urged to contribute 
a full five per cent of their income to 
religious, charitable, and educational 
purposes in a report by two eminent 
business economists released here. 

Titled “The Five Percent,” the re- 
port has been published by the Na- 
tional Planning Association, a private 
research organization. Its authors are 
Beardsley Ruml and Theodore Gei- 
ger. The report points out that busi- 
ness corporations are allowed to de- 
duct up to five per cent of their an- 
nual income from federal corpora- 
tion income tax if it is contributed 
for charitable purposes. 


* Washington, D.C—The National 
Production Authority has announced 
that churches and other religious or- 
ganizations desiring to undertake 
building projects must have specific 
approval of the NPA for any build- 
ing which will need more than two 
tons of steel or two hundred pounds 
of copper or aluminum. Religious 
groups asking authorization for new 
churches, schools, and hospitals in 
areas adjacent to military or defense 
plants and projects will be given a 
Class I priority; and in non-defense 
areas where church-sponsored build- 
ings are deemed vital to the national 
health, safety, or welfare, a Class II 
priority may be granted. Class III 
priorities may be granted for repair 
work or where construction is essen- 
tial to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

* Washington, D. C—Spokesmen for 
religious temperance groups urged 
here that members of the proposed 
National Security Training Corps be 
given distinctive uniforms so that 
closer control can be maintained over 
their recreation and morals. 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga: 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Da 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R. * ) 
*Mulcay, Rev. can Mrs. Wm. T 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole,}Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl! S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
Tisby, r. and Mrs. James A. 
an, Rev. and Mrs. ag A. 
*Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sand 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. RN N. ) 
tPhipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
“Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boebler, Miss Emily 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 


McM , Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, a and Mrs. a M. 


tPunt, al sod Mrs. Ha 

Ro Mr. and re "Robi Roy 
Shive, Mr. "and Mrs. A. M 

Vass, ‘Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 

*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. neape®.. Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 





Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss M: 

tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 

*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 





Moma Station, 1942 | 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


j Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) | 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. | 
Muris, iss Jacqueline | 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. | 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. —— R.,. dr. | 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. | 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R. N. ) 


Study in Brussels | 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue | 
du Champ-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) | 

Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 
Norwood, Miss Helen 

Pritchard, Mr. John C. 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 1 
Campinas, Est. de Sao Paulo, Brasil) 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C, Rogers } 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Est. de S&o Paulo, Brazil 1) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 

Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 

Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D. FP. , Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


*Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazi!) 

*Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
erais, Brazil) 





Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


Lavras Station, 1893 

(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. 

Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Paraguacu Paulista 


(Address: Caixa 88, Paraguacu Paulista, 
E. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 


Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nance 


Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 


| *Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 


Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
*Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 

Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 





_Paracatu 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
razi 

*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uberlandia, 1932 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
bie? 


China 


CHINA MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 


(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs ‘ 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N. ) 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu. 


(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, og Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


Hudson, Dr. and Mrs. George A. 
+tMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N 
(formerly Shanghai) 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
ey Boe Taipeh, Formosa) 
ttWells, Miss Lillian C 
(formerly Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 

Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 


(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
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Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador) 
Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station , 1917 


McAlpine , Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 


Kobe Station, 1890 


c/o Mr. K. Mizugaki, Tate Shimizu 
Cho, Nakatsu, Machi, Gifu Ken, Japan 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada-Ku, Kobe. Japan 

Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 

No. 1, Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss et Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 
De ope Assignment. 
Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


Sells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 192 
(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
147, 6 Chome, Joto Cho, Kita ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Korea 


(The plowing roe ~ correct as of 
uly 15, 1951. 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. (Chunju) 
*Hopper, Mrs. Joe B. hunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 

Chunju) 

*Winn, Miss re (Chunju) 

*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 





*Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie (Kwangju) 





*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 
(Kwangju) 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Mrs. John E. (Mokpo) 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. (Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Nagoya 
Crane, Miss Janet 
147, 6 Chome, Joto Cho, Kita ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 


Kobe 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
112 Yamamoto dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 


Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 

Codington, Mrs. Herbert 
48 Nakajima dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai, 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


IN KOREA 
(Address: U.N.C.A.C., Korea, Cholla 
Pukdo Team, 820 ist Army Unit, APO 
59, San Francisco, California) 

Boyer, Rev. E. T. 

Bush, Dr. Ovid B., Jr. 

Codington, Dr. Herbert 

Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 

Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 

Lindler, Miss Gene 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Root, Miss Florence 

Talmage, Rev. John E. 

Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
uerrero, Mexico) 


*Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


(Address: Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 








POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, J: 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


~¥y and Korea require 5 cents for the 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same 
would apply to them if they were addresse 






NOVEMBER, 1951 


tage rates and conditions which 
for delivery in the United States. 


Regular maii to Brazil is 3 cents per 
cents per half ounce. 


| Cuetzala 

| (Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
| *Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 

| Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 

|  Cuetzala del Progreso, Guerrero, 
Mexico 


| 


Mexico City 


(Address: Arenal 42, Villa Obregon, 
Mexico 20, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No, 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan " 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
| Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
| McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 





Tixtla 


| (Address: Independencia No. 1, 
| Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


| McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 


| 
| 


(Address: Pino Suarez 38, Uruapan, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Zitacuaro, 1919 


(Address: Apartado 32, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ross, Rev. H. L. 





ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. ‘ ee 
Commercial papers 14 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 


s 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station Uirect. : 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult local postmaster for rates, 


weights, measurements, and requirements 


of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 






































THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


‘Gives Desired Information More Quickly 





Rev. 


today. 


Most 
Helpful 
Bible 
Published 


gold 
D.D.: 





the Bible. 


use.”” Rev. 


55 FEATURES... 





7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


iintad a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 
“This is to testify that I have used the Thompson 
Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 
I believe it is the very best on the market 
I wish that every reader of the Bible and 
every student of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- 
ally helpful Bible.” 
Se.D., LL.D.: 
cordance, a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, a Book 
of Outlines and an Encyclopedia all under one cover 
in compact form, this Bible ought to be in every published. 
Christian home in America. It is worth its weight in 
. .” Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., LL.D., Th.D., 
“It contains so much in such concise form that It 


Rev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., 


J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D.: “I To 
have to confess that in the New C hain Reference Bible 
I have found my greatest and best thus far. 


It isa 


LL.D., 


D.D.: 


with it at any price.” 


marvel of condensation.’ Rev. Walter A. Maier, Ph.D., 
D.D.: “I use the New Chain Reference Bible 
with continued delight and would not be without it. 
I recommend it highly to pastors, teachers, students, 
and bible readers.”’ Rev. William Evans, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
“TI find it all that you claim for it. It is a most 
efficient and scholarly and helpful Bible, and I recom- 
“Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con- = it heartily.”’ 
sL.D., 


Rev. E. E. Helms, Ph.D., 8.T.D., 


D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain Reference 
Bible is the most valuable and useful volume ever 


Anyone using it a week would not part 
Rev. H. Framer Smith, Ph.D., 


D.D.: ‘‘The more I use it, the more I value it. 
is not only a very scholarly work that will be 
I use it above all others. I have never seen a Bible greatly appreciated by the deep student, but it is so 
edition which equals it for study work and general simple that even a child nine years of age can use it. 
anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 
any other Bible. 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


Bi i Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 

lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 
. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, ete. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
fic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hevrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

Bi bon Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods .of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of —_ the Old and New Testaments listed 
fn Pe ne ye Orde: 

36. Parables of the "Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

a, ra of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica 
41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

- Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


John. 
51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Lag * the Early Church. 
™ phesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
rane a mologically, with principal verses printed out 
in u 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO. 


PS-544 K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its. un- 


equaled practical helps before you 


buy any Bible—or you may regret 

it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
Agents Wented 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. PS-544 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 











(0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


[] Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name 





Address 





City State. 
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